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COURAGE 


HE procession of months, and years, it may 

be, of this frightful war is no time for the 

lately eager advocates of peace to lose courage 

and hope. Our older readers recall the sad years 
of our own Civil War, from Bull Run to Gettysburg, 
when defeat followed defeat, until at last came the vic- 
tory which righteousness is sure to win in the end, with 
union and peace. This greater war cannot fail to ensure 
a broader world-peace. 

Give us young courage, the assured hope of youth, 
and the steadier courage of age. 

Of the courage of youth we have admirable examples 
in the work of England’s three great nineteenth century 
poets, Wordsworth, Tennyson and Browning. How 
bravely Wordsworth held to faith in liberty when Bona- 
parte became dictator of France: 

Happy is he who caring not for Pope, 


Consul or King, can sound himself to know 
The destiny of Man, and live in hope. 


And did not Tennyson in his youth call out to his gen- 
eration: 
When shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thru all the circle of the golden year. 


And Browning was always a voice of courage and cheer, 
for he knew and never forgot that “God’s in his Heaven; 
all’s right with the world.” At fifty he could write: 
Grow old along with me; 
The best is yet to be. 

But Wordsworth and Tennyson lost young courage in 
their old age. We believe that Browning would not have 
it that his “Lost Leader” was directed against Words- 
worth, but it is hardly doubted that the Poet Laureate 
was in his mind when he said: 


Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley were with us, they watch from their 
graves! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 

He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves. 

And there is Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall, Sixty Years 
Later,” as melancholy a specimen of the Toryism of 
age as one would grieve to see. But Browning kept per- 
petual youth. 

So poets can hold exuberant faith in bloom surviving 
amid faded hopes and the deadly nightshade of war. 
And we need cultivate no shorter vision, but wait for 
the smoke to blow over, for surely after a while peans 
of peace shall thunder the world over out of cannons’ 
mouths. 


THE REASON OF IT 


HY is it that American children are so backward 
in their education as compared with German 
children? 

There are several reasons, all valid. One is clear on 
the face of it, that it takes an American or English child 
at least a year longer to learn to read and spell than it 
takes a German child. German spelling is phonetic; Eng- 
lish spelling is arbitrary. Germans plan to make the path 
of early education as straight as possible; they have 
simplified the spelling within the last fifty years. We 
do not care how hard and disagreeable we make the 
child’s pathway; we discourage him the very first year 
as if to make school disagreeable. The American child 
will always be at a disadvantage, at least a year behind 
the German, until we get over our stupid conservatism 
and make our spelling more nearly phonetic. 

Another reason why German children and youth get 
and keep ahead of American children is because they 
go to school to learn, and are pushed to it by parents 
and teachers. It is beaten into them that their success 
in life depends on strict application to their studies. 
Government positions will not be open to them unless 
they excel. They will have a shorter period of military 
drill, a year off if they are scholars. So they go to school 


to study, not to do something else, and certainly not to 
dawdle, Their ambition is expended in the legitimate 
work of the gymnasium or scientific school, and of 
course they excel. They cannot help it. 

Why is it that in our city schools the children of im- 
migrants, and particularly the Jewish children, excel 
the children of our native Yankee stock? 

That question answers itself in the same way. They 
go to school to learn, and so they learn. Their parents 
urge and crowd them, and they want to succeed and do 
succeed. It almost seems at times, when we observe the 
ambition of these newcomers, as if the native breed 
were exhausting their energy, and the incoming of a 
new stock were likely to regenerate the breed; just as 
immigrants take our wornout farms and make them 
pay. 

Why is it that with inadequate equipments the smaller 
colleges of the West, what are called the fresh-water 
colleges, and equally the larger Western state universi- 
ties, graduate a larger proportion of well-trained, schol- 
arly men than do the large and wealthy colleges of the 
East? 

There is one and only one reason for it, and that is 
that the students come from a middle class who have 
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learned to work and who mean to make the most of their 
opportunities for learning. They are not rich and they 
want to learn. They have distractions, of course, but 
the distraction is not the principal thing. They have al- 
ready fastened on a purpose in life, on what they want 
to be, be it farmer or lawyer, and they choose the de- 
partment in the university which will help them, and 
they work in it. They succeed because they deserve to 
succeed. 

Why is it that in coeducational schools the girls al- 
most always excel the boys in their classes? In almost 
any academy or high school the girls at the end of their 
course will take the choice places on the commencement 
platform and will earn the prizes; why is it? 

Not because the girl has more brains than the boy, 
nor because she matures earlier. It is solely because 
the girl puts her brains to work on her studies much 
more faithfully than does the boy. She works more hon- 
estly on her studies. She puts time on them at home. 
She has not the distractions that the boy allows him- 
self. She may amuse herself with basket ball, but base- 
ball and football are not for her. The boys are so daft 
that they take much more pride in having earned a let- 
ter on their sweaters than in the highest legitimate suc- 
cess of the school, Athletics is good, but it is not first. 
We see in the papers the announcement that such and 
such an academy athlete will go to Harvard or Yale, but 
never are we told where the valedictorian will go. Some 
college athletes do finely in after life, but it is the Phi 
Beta Kappa men that will in future win the most prizes. 
They have trained their brains more than their mus- 
cles. 

It is brainwork that tells. It is not this college or 
that, it is ambition to excel and hard work. There is no 
royal road. The effort must be laborious and persistent. 
The Oxford student learned it, who had tried to make 
up by special cramming at the end for negligence dur- 
ing the year, and who wrote on examination day: 

I’ve spent all my cash on a crammer, 
And I shall get Beta or Gamma, 
While that girl over there 


With the flaming red hair, 
Will get Alpha pius easily, damn her! 








THE DIFFERENCE 


HERE comes a sudden revolution in Hayti and its 

President captures and kills a hundred of the reb- 
els. Then the populace are so angry with him that they 
attack him and he flees to the French legation; but the 
mob beats its way in, drags him out and fills him with 
bullets. The news is two days old, and President Wilson 
sends a military force to the capital to protect foreign 
lives and to maintain order. It is a small republic and 
a negro republic, and it does not count. We can take 
sudden and forcible and drastic action. 

Two days; but Mexico has been in a turmoil for more 
years than that, fighting all over the country, multi- 
tudes of prisoners murdered, from President down, for- 
eigners murdered by the dozen (none were murdered in 
Hayti), and American and British and Germans robbed, 
their lives endangered when they are not killed, obliged 
to flee for their lives and leave millions of wealth to be 
looted. The condition has been appalling, and the United 
States has looked on and watched and waited. The Pres- 
ident has threatened, but thus far has not interfered, 
except as for a few weeks to send soldiers to a coast city 





for protection. The President does not treat Mexico as 
he does Hayti. 

If the President makes his threat good he will very 
soon do something stern. He has said that he will inter- 
fere if the parties do not come together, But they do 
not come together. We do not want war with Mexico, 


_ but we believe there can be some sort of intervention 


that will be effective and will yet come short of war. 
At any rate the President is pledged to it, and the time 
is well past which he seemed to set for showing his 
hand. It is for him to choose the sort of effectual inter- 
vention which he will attempt. It may be that he will 
give somewhat more than moral aid to one of the par- 
ties. It may be that he will encourage some one of the 
rivals to,set up a separate government for the northern 
states of Mexico. Whatever may be the best way, which 
it is his business to know, it appears to be time to bring 
the chaos to an end in Mexico, as we did twice in Cuba 
and have just done in Hayti. President Wilson has well 
said that the present condition in Mexico is intolerable, 
which means that we should not tolerate it any longer. 


WAR STOCK SPECULATION 


RADING in the shares of companies which are at 

work on war orders has multiplied the sales and 
purchases on the New York Stock Exchange by three in 
the last three weeks. There were two million-share days 
last week, and at the end great advances for several of 
the war order stocks were shown. Notable examples 
were gains of 54 points for Bethlehem Steel and 23 
points for Crucible Steel. Sales of the latter in six days 
had been no less than 558,700 shares. 

This trading in war order stocks has become wild 
and dangerous speculation. Much of it is done not only 
in ignorance of the real condition and prospects of the 
companies, but also in defiance of explicit public warn- 
ings from their responsible officers. The price advances 
have been unreasonable. Here are two examples: 

Bethlehem Steel common stock, on which the com- 
pany has been paying no dividend, has risen in nine 
months from 26 to 275. Last week’s gain was 54 points, 
as we have said, There has been no word from the offi- 
cers since President Schwab said in April that probably 
there would be no dividend on the stock for some time 
to come, because funds were needed for extensions of 
plant. The price was then below 100, but 175 points 
have since been added. It is reported that the company’s 
orders amount to $150,000,000, but a long time will be 
required for completion of the work, parts of which 
have been given to other companies on subcontracts. 

There were sales of the Crucible Steel Company’s 
common stock in May last at 22. Last week the price, 
on large transactions, rose to 83. No dividend has been 
paid on this stock. The price had not passed 51 when, a 
few weeks ago, Horace S. Wilkinson, a member of the 
company’s executive board, gave a warning to the pub- 
lic. The company owed, he said, the accumulated divi- 
dends of three years on the preferred stock, or about 
$7,000,000. These must be paid before there can be any 
dividends on the common shares. The profits this year 
would not exceed $2,500,000. There was bond interest to 
be paid, and $2,000,000 was going into a new plant. 
Profits on $15,000,000 worth of war orders might be, in 
the course of time, $5,000,000. “I can see no reason,” 
said he in conclusion, “why the common stock of the 
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company should be able to pay dividends for a good 
many years, or be worth its present selling price.” But 
since this plain warning was published, more than 30 
points have been added to the market price of the shares. 

There are many war orders. Probably the total of 
those placed, with those under negotiation, exceeds 
$1,000,000,000. Mr. Morgan has had the supervision of 
contracts amounting to $500,000,000. But the work on 
a considerable number of the orders will require much 
time. Buyers of such shares must take into account a 
possible unforeseen ending of the war. Speculation or 
investment of this character, however, may end in a 
crash even if the war shall go on for a long time. Suf- 
ferers in such a crash would be inclined to criticize and 
attack the Stock Exchange. While we do not see what the 
Exchange authorities can do, beyond a careful examina- 
tion of all transactions, enforcement of the rules and 
exclusion of manipulation, this hazardous and unreason- 
able speculative movement should receive their thought- 
ful consideration. 


THAW, BECKER, £T AL. 


HE men who get elected to state legislatures in the 

United States are probably in fact as in theory 
fairly representative of the average obtuseness and the 
average crookedness of the American people. In the 
school books we say, “the average intelligence” and “the 
average morality,” but school books are written for the 
innocent-minded of tender years. It would be cruel and 
inexpedient to open their eyes to all the realities of 
life before they reach years of discretion. 

Our criminal law and our procedure in criminal cases 
are made in part by legislatures, in part by the bench 
and the bar. Our judges all in all are perhaps not more 
thick-headed or more crooked than our legislators; our 
lawyers, taking them by and large, are possibly a little 
more crooked. Without venturing to express too dog- 
matic an opinion upon such delicate matters, we content 
ourselves with the purely journalistic and impersonal 
observation that our criminal law and its applications 
are most rationally explained by presuming them to be 
the work of a passably clever criminal class, leaving the 
class otherwise undefined. 

We anticipate, however, that the public in its average 
obtuseness and rascality will not express itself in such 
carefully considered phrases as we have used. The pub- 
lic likes to put its misfortunes “up to” somebody in par- 
ticular; distributed responsibility is not melodramatic; 
and of late the public has shown a disposition to hold 
the courts responsible for sin, poverty, the cost of liv- 


ing, and sudden death. It undoubtedly holds that the © 


courts reprehensibly mishandled the cases of Thaw and 
Becker. 

If there are persons with old-fashioned ideas still 
alive, and if any of them chance to read these lines, we 
warn them not to suppose that the public condemns the 
courts for releasing Thaw from custody and permitting 
every legal means to be tried to save Becker from a 
felon’s death. There is no more doubt that Thaw and 
Becker are popular heroes in America than there is that 
the ball pitcher and the prize fighter are idols, The aver- 
age intelligence in America believes that Thaw is sane, 
that he always has been sane, and that he “had a good 
right” to shoot Stanford White. The average crooked- 
ness in America believes that Becker was done to death 


by the treachery of crooks that he had shielded, and 
that he died “game.” 

No, the “popular intelligence” and “the moral sense 
of the plain people” are not condemning the courts for 
liberating Thaw and allowing three years to be used up 
in the attempt to save Becker alive. They are muttering 
against the district attorneys, judges and governors for 
“persecuting” a rich and dissipated “young fellow” for 
doing “what any red-blooded man would have done” and 
for “murdering” a really “great” man for no better rea- 
son than that two juries found him guilty of planning 
and ordering a cold-blooded murder to save himself 
from exposure as a crook. . 

There are judges in New York and in other states 
who are neither criminals nor accomplices of criminals; 
who are neither congenital fools nor fools by habit. 
There are lawyers who are both high-minded and ample- 
minded. Do they realize what the existing criminal situ- 
ation is, or are they perchance asleep like a certain god 
of old, or gone on a journey? Do they understand that 
the criminal element in America, and in particular in 
the state of New York, openly defies them all, believing 
that it can and does undo the law by legislative and 
judicial and executive sabotage; and that the defiance 
is backed up by millions of idiots who, in all sincerity, 
hold that any punishment of crime is “unfair,” undem- 
ocratic and un-American? 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD 


HEN that eminent French Dreyfusard, M. Ur- 
bain Gohier, was in the United States not many 


years ago he gave vent to these somewhat ungracious 
remarks in the columns of The Independent: 

The diplomats of old Europe are gentlemen recruited from 
the richest, the most polite, the most ceremonious, the most 
egotistical, the most infatuated, the most limited, the most 
anti-democratic class; Ow gather ribbons and medals of 
imperial or royal orders. They array themselves in gorgeous 
apparel of laces and plumes and absurd tinsel, yet still man- 
age to draw mperee and authority from them. They cover 
their miserable nakedness before the eyes of the people with 
a double veil of —- and falsehood. The time has come 
to put an end to this sort of international politics. 


This is one picture of the older diplomacy. When 
nothing was to be done it went thru the motions well 
enough. But when a real crisis arrived it frequently 
failed. 

American diplomats have been the laughing stock of 
the world in the piping times of peace. Their unconven- 
tionalities, shirt-sleeve frankness, and democratic ways 
have been a perennial source of gossip to all the old 
ladies of both sexes in court circles. But when the 
emergency comes then the American diplomats are ac- 
customed to rise to the occasion, Fresh from a life 
where success is achieved only by courage, hard work 
and willingness to assume responsibility, they know how 
to bring about results. Since when have the diplomats 
of the United States been put under a heavier strain 
than during the past year? And since when have the 
American people greater cause for pride in their work? 

Walter H. Page, James W. Gerard, Brand Whitlock, 
Henry van Dyke, Henry Morgenthau, Paul S. Reinsch, 
to mention only a few, have truly represented the genius 
of the American people abroad. No finer work is now 
being done by American citizens than that by our diplo- 
matic and consular representatives in the countries to 
which they are accredited. 

















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















THE GREAT WAR 


July 26—German air raid on War- 
saw. French victory in the Vosges. 
Italian gains on Isonzo River. 

July 27—Hard fighting at three sides 
of Warsaw. German submarines 
sink thirteen vessels. Slight German 
gains in Artois. French gains in 
Alsace. 

July 28—Russians check German ad- 
vance upon Warsaw. Total British 
losses in war reported to be 330,995 
officers and men. Italian advance at 
various points. 

July 29—German advance upon War- 
saw resumed. German gains in 
Flanders. French gains in the Vos- 
ges. Italian gains on Carso Plateau. 
American protest to Germany about 
forged passports. 

July 30—Germans and Austrians cap- 
ture Lublin. Russian Government 
announces evacuation of Warsaw. 
Hight aerial raids by sixty French 
airships. 

July 31—Italians advancing toward 
Gérz and Triest. Pope issues letter 
to all belligerents urging peace. 
Holland provides for great increase 
of army. 

August 1—Germans occupy Cholm. 

talians break second Austrian line 
on Carso Plateau. Czar reaffirms 
pledge of autonomy for Poland. 




















‘ The German - Austrian 
The War in drive at Warsaw, in 

Poland some respects the most 
extensive and formidable army opera- 
tion of the war thus far, was the 
dominant feature of the week. This 
stupendous movement had a triple ob- 
ject. First, it was to capture the Polish 
capital, and to win for Germany the 
political and diplomatic prestige which 
that achievement would afford. Second, 
it was to capture or to destroy the 
Grand Duke Nicholas’s Russian army 
of 1,500,000 men and its vast stores of 
supplies and arms; which would be an 
irremediable disaster to Russia and the 
greatest military stroke of the kind in 
human history. Third, it was to release 
vast German and Austrian armies, 
either for a swing of the pendulum 
back against the Allies in the West 
and a drive at Paris or at the shore of 
the British Channel, or, more probably, 
for a drive southward thru Serbia 
for the conquest of that country and 
for the relief of Turkey and the de- 
fense of the Straits. 

Von Hindenberg on the Narew at the 
north was only twenty-four miles from 
Warsaw on July 26, and from that 
point essayed an airship raid to destroy 
the Vistula bridges at Warsaw and thus 
to hinder Russian evacuation, but the 
attempt was fruitless. At the south 
Von Mackensen was for the time 
checked before the Lublin-Cholm rail- 
road. Far to the north, in Courland, 
Von Biilow’s huge cavalry army moved 
southward to threaten the Grodno- 
Vilna railroad line from Warsaw to Pe- 
trograd. Thus with both the north and 
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south routes in danger, there was left 
to Warsaw securely only the third and 
central line, by way of Siedlce and 
Minsk. Over this last the evacuation of 
the doomed city was hastened. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the inhabitants, 
all the government archives and treas- 
ure, all the military stores and provi- 
sions, were carried eastward into Rus- 
sia, beyond the Bug River and the 
Brest Litovski line of defenses. All cop- 
per and lead and other metal work, 
even the church bells, which could be 
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used for military purposes, were 
stripped out and taken away. Factories 
and shops were dismantled or de- 
stroyed. Finally the three great bridges 
over the Vistula River were mined so 
that they could be destroyed when the 
last of the retreating Russians had 
crost over them. 

Desperate resistance was meanwhile 
offered to the invaders on all three bat- 
tle fronts, the Russians inflicting far 
heavier losses than they themselves 
suffered. On July 28 the whole attack 
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THE LOW TIDE OF RUSSIAN FORTUNES 


The Germans have at last forced their way to the vitals of Poland and the Russians are retreati 
from Warsaw, the Narew and the Vistula to the second line of defense, passing thru Brest Litovski 
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seemed checked, but on the next day it 
was renewed with added fury. At the 
west the Germans captured Piorunow, 
only fourteen miles from Warsaw 
forts, and at the south Von Mackensen 
was reinforced by Austrians who had 
crost the Bug River at Sokal, and 
pushed forward to Piaski and Biskupice 
on the Lublin-Cholm railroad. The 
Russian government on July 30 an- 
nounced a withdrawal from Warsaw 
and the whole Polish salient to a new 
line of defense running thru Kovno, 
Grodno, Brest Litovski and Lutzk; and 
in the afternoon of that day the Teu- 
tonic Allies entered Lublin and secured 
control of the great southern railroad 
line from Warsaw and Ivangorod. 
Cholm was entered the next day. The 
fall of Warsaw seemed then a matter 
of hours rather than days; but the Rus- 
sians claimed the satisfaction of having 
saved their army and withdrawn it in- 
tact and undemoralized, and of having 
inflicted upon their foes losses of half 
a million men. 


. The war along the Bel- 
The War in gian, French and German 
the West line was supposed to be 
held somewhat in abeyance during the 
greater operations in the East, yet it 
did not lack activity and interest. At 
the beginning of the week it consisted 
chiefly of heavy artillery fighting, with 
some hand grenade work in the Forest 
of Ailly and mining in Champagne. 
The French on July 26 captured a 
strong German position in the Vosges 
north of Miinster and dominating the 
Fecht Valley, while their aviators 
showered bombs and steel arrows upon 
the military railroad station at Nantil- 
lois, near Montfaucon. At the same 
time the Germans bombarded Furnes 
and East Dunkirk and their aviators 
dropt bombs upon Dunkirk. The next 
day the Germans took the offensive in 
the Vosges and in Artois, but made no 
gains of importance, tho they reoccu- 
pied some trenches in both regions. The 
French made further gains in the Vos- 
ges on July 29; there was spirited but 
indecisive fighting around Arras, Sois- 
sons and Souchez; and in Flanders the 
Germans bombarded and destroyed a 
pontoon battery on the Furnes Canal. 

During the night of July 29-30 the 
Germans made an attack with “flame 
projectors” upon the British trenches 
at Hooge, and captured 500 yards of 
the first line, some of which was re- 
gained by the British on July 31. A 
furious attack with hand grenades and 
bombs was made by the Germans in the 
Labyrinth on July 30, but it was re- 
pulsed, as was also an attack upon the 
Verdun line. In Alsace the French 
moved from Metzeral down the Miin- 
ster Valley toward Colmar, making a 
substantial gain. The last two days of 
the week were marked with extraor- 
dinary aerial belligerence. Germans 
dropt bombs upon Nancy with little re- 
sult. They bombarded Gravelines and 
Pol-sur-Mer and killed some non-com- 
batants. Two English aviators were 
compelled to descend and were cap- 
tured on the Belgian coast. The French 
made a simultaneous series of eight 

















International News 


A BATTLESHIP THRU THE CANAL 
The “Missouri” between Cucaracha—the place of slides—and Pedro Miguel. With the “Ohio” she 
went thru in safety, indicating that the canal may now be accepted as part of our strategic resources 


aerial raids upon the German lines from 
Flanders to Alsace, in which more than 
three score aeroplanes were used. Fri- 
bourg, a factory of asphyxiating gas at 
Dornach in Alsace, the railroad station 
at Chaunay, the Ypres-Roulers rail- 
road, German camps at Longneval, the 
German lines facing Rheims, and sta- 
tions at Chatel in the Argonne Forest 
and at Burthecourt in Lorraine were 
all attacked by French aviators, who 
were said to be equipped with better 
aeroplanes than the Germans. The chief 
raid of all, with forty-five aircraft, was 
directed against the important oil 
works at Pechelbronn, near Strasburg. 
Baffled by dense clouds and fog, only a 
part of the fleet reached its destination 
and dropt 103 bombs upon the place, 
with results which could not be ascer- 
tained. 


———— The heavy hand of Ger- 
the Week man authority fell upon 
two Belgian cities during 
the week. The people of Ghent on July 
28 were forbidden to wear, show, buy 
or sell the banner or the national colors 
of Belgium, pictures of the King or 
Royal family, or any patriotic tokens 
or emblems, under penalty of $1000 
fine or five years’ imprisonment. The 
city of Brussels was fined, on July 29, 
$1,000,000 because of supposed con- 
nivance at or exultation over the de- 
struction of a Zeppelin airship by Brit- 
ish aviators at Evere. 

The Government of The Netherlands 
on July 30 provided for the immediate 
increase of the Dutch army from 330,- 
000 to 550,000 officers and men, and 


for a corresponding increase in equip- 
ment prepared for immediate use. 

There was made public on July 31 a 
letter from Pope Benedict XV addrest 
to the rulers and people of all the bel- 
ligerent countries pointing out the 
fruitlessness of the war and exhorting 
them to seek negotiations for ending 
the “horrible slaughter which is dis- 
honoring Europe.” 


The Italian advance 
upon Gérz’ and Triest 
was continued tho not so 
rapidly as in the preceding week. Fol- 
lowing the usual artillery prelude, on 
July 25 and 26 the infantry made ap- 
preciable progress on the lower Isonzo 
River. The Italians used the bayonet 
with much effect, while the Austrians 
resorted to hand grenades and poison- 
ous gases. So destructive was the fight- 
ing that a truce was called to give op- 
portunity for burying the dead. The 
Italian aviators dropped bombs upon 
Riva, an important town at the head 
of Lake Garda in the Austrian Tyrol. 
An Italian force occupied the island of 
Pelagosa, in the middle of the Adriatic 
Sea opposite the lower extremity of 
Dalmatia, and French vessels destroyed 
the Austrian aeroplane and submarine 
station on Lagosta, one of the south- 
ernmost Dalmatian Islands. The Aus- 
trians on July 29 strove to retake 
Pelagosa, but were repulsed with loss. 

Austrian aviators on July 26 dropped 
bombs, without serious damage, upon 
the historic city of Verona, in the in- 
terior of northern Italy. They also 
bombarded Ancona from the skies, 


The Italian 
Advance 
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while from the sea their cruisers and 
destroyers fired upon the railroad along 
the Adriatic coast between Ancona and 
Pesaro, destroying the station at Fano 
and doing much other damage. It was 
reported that the Germans had sent a 
Zeppelin and a Parseval to Pola, for 
the purpose of bombarding Rome. To 
guard against such a raid the Italians 
mounted aerial guns around their capi- 
tal, and the Pope removed some of the 
art treasures of the Vatican to subter- 
ranean strongholds. 

On the Carso Plateau the Italians 
made steady gains on July 29, 30 and 
31, breaking the second Austrian line 
and winning several miles of trenches. 
They prest forward at Doberdo, on the 
road to Triest, and in the Cordevole 
Valley; and effectively repulsed an 
Austrian counter-attack in the Valley 
of Padola. In Carniolo their artillery 
destroyed Austrian fortifications. They 
suffered, however, in the campaign on 
the Isonzo the irreparable loss of Gen- 
eral Cantore, one of their best com- 
manders and the first general officer to 
be killed in the war. Austrian prepara- 
tions. for the evacuation of Gérz were 
continued. It was estimated that Aus- 
trian losses in the war with Italy thus 
far amounted to more than 80,000. 


Deali h The Turkish war has 
ealings with been in a week of slack 

the Turks water, no operations of 
commanding significance being report- 
ed. The Allies on July 26 bombarded 
some Turkish fortifications on the 
Asian side of the Dardanelles, and an 
aeroplane of the Allies put to flight a 
German submarine which was seeking 
to attack a British troopship. A slight 
Turkish gain was reported near Sedd- 
ul-Bahr, while north of Chanak the 
French advanced their right wing and 
their aviators did harm to the Turkish 
camp. The British battleship “Lion,” 
which in January was seriously dam- 
aged in an engagement in the North 


Sea, was reported to have joined the 
Allied fleet at the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles. 

The Turks were said to have scarcely 
a month’s supply of ammunition and 
to be desirous of making at once a sep- 
arate peace with the Allies. But Enver 
Pasha, the Minister of War, in ad- 
dressing the troops at Gallipoli bade 
them to be of good cheer, because with- 
in a month he would return them in 
triumph to their homes. Serbia, he said, 
could not last much longer, for soon an 
irresistible German army would march 
down thru that country to Turkey’s 
aid. There were other indications that 
such a movement was contemplated by 
Germany and Austria, to follow upon 
the fall of Warsaw. Of course, if Ser- 
bia were conquered and traversed, Bul- 
garia would still have to be crost before 
the Teutonic aid could reach Turkey. 
But negotiations were in progress be- 
tween Bulgaria and Turkey, and the 
expectation was increasing that upon 
the conquest and partition of Serbia 
the former country would at once join 
forces with the victors, anticipating re- 
ward in an apportionment of Serbian 
territory. 

Meantime Italian animus against 
Turkey steadily increased and the Gov- 
ernment at Rome seemed to be seeking 
a pretext for declaring war on the 
ground that Turkey had violated the 
treaty of Lausanne. 

The British were reported on July 26 
and 29 to be advancing rapidly up the 
Euphrates Valley in Asiatic Turkey, 
defeating a Turkish force and driving 
it twenty-five miles and capturing the 
town of Nasiriyeh, above the junction 
of the Um-el-Jemel Canal connecting 
the Euphrates with the Tigris River. 


The Balkan The Balkan States are 
States still halting between two 
opinions. Attempts to 

reorganize the Balkan League of three 
years ago have thus far failed, altho 
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A LESSON ON POISONOUS GASES 


The anticipated German raids on England lend force and timeliness to the my > yA teaching in 


the schools. Here a class is learning what chlorine is and how to fight i 


fostered by Italy and the Allies, and 
the meeting of the kings of Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Greece, which was to 
have been held this week, has appar- 
ently been indefinitely postponed. The 
Bulgarian government showed increas- 
ing inclinations to side with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, doubtless be- 
cause those countries promise her a 
large share of Serbia if they are suc- 
cessful, while the Allies can promise 
her nothing in that direction and noth- 
ing more than a very small part of Tur- 
key. Rumania is strongly inclined to- 
ward the Allies, but hesitates to en- 
gage in the war because of lack of 
munitions. These latter can be got 
from abroad only by way of the Dar- 
danelles, and she therefore awaits the 
fall of Constantinople and the opening 
of the Straits, and Russia’s reinvasion 
of Bukowina, before declaring war 
upon Austria-Hungary. Meanwhile she 
bars the passage of German supplies to 
Turkey, and searches all cars from 
Germany and Austria-Hungary in 
order to prevent the smuggling of con- 
traband of war across her territory. 
She has also imposed the practically 
prohibitive export duty of $100 a 
wagon load upon corn and beans, which 
will mean the cutting off of large sup- 
plies to Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, and heavy loss to contractors in 
those countries who have made large 
purchases of those products and have 
paid in advance twenty-five per cent of 
the purchase price. 

Rumania has notified Austria-Hun- 
gary that since the participation of 
Italy in the war she is considering her- 
self free to act according to her own 
interests, and Austria-Hungary has re- 
sponded with an ultimatum-like de- 
mand that on or before August 12 Ru- 
mania shall declare her intentions. Two 
days later, on August 14, the Greek 
Parliament will reassemble with Eleu- 
therios Venizelos in overwhelming con- 
trol. There has been a strong disinclin- 
ation to proceed to extremes against 
the will of the King during his seri- 
ous illness, but Venizelos and the mass 
of the people are so intent upon inter- 
vention in aid of the Allies that action 
may not be long delayed. 

Against the menace of a German- 
Austrian drive the Serbian army, 250,- 
000 strong, has been reorganized and 
is said to be in admirable condition. 
French aviators patrol the frontier, and 
Belgrade is guarded by six Serbian, 
two British, two French and two Rus- 
sian batteries. Meantime the Austrians, 
mindful of the efficiency of the Ser- 
bian attack, have laboriously construct- 
ed three lines of defense against an- 
other Serbian invasion. 


The British gov- 
ernment reported 
on July 28 that the 
total of army and navy losses down to 
July 20 had been only 330,995, or 
much less than had previously been 
reckoned from other official reports 
and reports of the Red Cross and other 
relief organizations. These losses were 
divided as follows: 

Army—killed, 4000 officers, 57,384 


The State of the 
Belligerents 
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men; wounded, 8430 officers, 188,190 
men; missing, 1383 officers, 62,502 
men. 

Navy—Killed, 499 officers, 7430 
men; wounded, 87 officers, 787 men; 
missing, 29 officers, 274 men. 

A closer scrutiny was made for spies, 
many arrests were reported, and on 
July 30 two convicted spies were put 
to death. Mr. David Lloyd George, Min- 
ister of Munitions, reported that he 
had established sixteen national muni- 
tions factories and had added nearly 
40,000 men and women to the working 
force. 

The French National Association of 
Liquor Dealers called a convention on 
July 29 to consider the gévernment’s 
anti-alcohol measures and to devise 
ways and means for saving the liquor 
trade from ruin. Meantime the govern- 
ment has been extending and strength- 
ening its prohibition of the use of in- 
toxicants. 

In Germany, particularly Berlin, 
there is much complaint of a shortage 
of beer, the supply having been. re- 
duced about sixty per cent. In Wiirt- 
temberg a war budget was voted by all 
save three Socialist members of Par- 
liament; all the other Socialists declar- 
ing that in the presence of great na- 
tional peril all political differences 
must be ignored. Clothing for the army 
for another winter campaign is being 
prepared, and plans are being for- 
mulated for a third war loan. 

German submarine activity was 
greatly renewed during the week. Six 
vessels were sunk on July 26, includ- 
ing the American steamer ‘“Leelanaw” ; 
thirteen on July 27, including two Nor- 
wegian sailing ships, and nine on July 
28, including two Swedish and three 
Danish vessels. It was reported from 
Berlin that down to July 25 German 
submarines had sunk 229 British ves- 
sels (the majority doubtless fishing 
boats), thirty other enemies’ vessels, 
and thirty-three belonging to neutrals, 
of which last six were destroyed “by 
mistake” and the rest because they 
were carrying contraband goods. 

The Russian Duma has reassembled, 
and the Czar has reaffirmed his pledge 
of autonomy for Poland. 


The American steamer 
“Leelanaw” was destroyed 
near the Orkney Islands 
on July 25 by a German submarine. 
The procedure was, however, apparent- 
ly in accordance with international law. 
The ship was stopped, visited and 
searched, and found to be bound from 
Archangel to Belfast with a cargo of 
flax, which Germany considers contra- 
band. The crew was taken off and towed 
to within reach of land and the ship 
and its cargo were destroyed. The case 
closely resembled that of the “William 
P. Frye” in the Pacific in January last. 
The United States Government at once 
took steps to secure an explanation and 
indemnity, a note being dispatched on 
July 31. This was the eighth American 
vessel to be attacked since the begin- 
ning of the war. Three were sunk by 
mines, one by a cruiser, and two were 
sunk by submarines. One was torpedoed 


American 
Interests 


but not sunk, and one was bombarded 
by an aeroplane. Six American were 
killed on these vessels, besides 115 
killed on British ships. 

The British Government is under- 
stood to be preparing a supplementary 
note to ours concerning the British war 
policy at sea, representing that it com- 
plies with the requirements of interna- 
tional law and earnestly strives to 
cause American commerce a minimum 
of inconvenience. 

A grave development of the week was 
the disclosure of wholesale passport 
frauds, apparently committed by offi- 
cers of the German Government. There 
has been found in Holland a veritable 
factory of forged American passports, 
directed by German officers. It is 
equipped with paper made in exact im- 
itation of the American watermarked 
official paper and with facsimiles of 
American official seals. The Secretary 
of State on July 29 instructed the 
American Ambassador to Germany to 
call attention to this state of affairs, 
to demand an explanation and disa- 
vowal, and to give warning that such 
acts, if continued and sanctioned by 
the German Government, would consti- 
tute a distinct breach of friendship. 


The movement, which 
originated in Bridge- 
port with the strike at 
the Remington works, for an eight- 
hour day and high wages in all ma- 
chine shops, is spreading slowly. At the 
Remington works the strike ended last 
week, because the eight-hour day and 
increase had been granted. The reduc- 
tion of hours was conceded by the Bliss 
Company in Brooklyn, but there is dan- 
ger of a strike there on account of a 
demand that the minimum wage shall 
be forty-one cents an hour. This com- 
pany is making torpedoes and shrapnel. 
The leader of the union machinists was 
to make demands at the works of the 
Winchester Arms Company in New 


Workmen and 
Wages 


Haven. This company, however, volun- 
tarily reduced the week’s work hours 
from fifty-five to forty-eight and grant- 
ed wage increases. It has large war 
contracts. In New York City 800 em- 
ployees of a company making machin- 
ery used in the manufacture of am- 
munition went on strike in accordance 
with the plan of J. J. Keppler, the ma- 
chinists’ leader, who calls for a strike 
in every war order factory in the coun- 
try for eight hours and higher pay. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company on the 
last day of the month voluntarily gave 
a wage increase of about ten per cent 
to its 17,000 employees. This company 
has been at work almost since the be- 
ginning of the war on orders amount- 
ing, it is said, to $150,000,000. An in- 
crease of twenty per cent was granted 
by the Hercules Powder Company, 
whose profits have been enlarged by 
war orders. A large carpet company in 
Yonkers. New York, voluntarily added 
ten per cent to the wages of its 7000 
workmen. So far as the war order mills 
are concerned, it is plain that the ma- 
chinists have determined to get a share 
of the profits. Probably strikes will be 
prevented in most cases by concessions. 

President Gompers of the Federation 
of Labor has repeated, over his signa- 
ture, his charges about foreign interest 
in strikes. He has not, he says, spoken 
of Germans, and he did not assert that 
the malign influence was exerted at the 
Remington works. But he has good evi- 
dence, he adds, that efforts were made 
to corrupt men in order that there 
might be strikes among seamen and 
longshoremen, and that the corrupting 
influence was that of “agents of a for- 
eign government.” But the efforts 
failed. 

The strike of the Standard Oil em- 
ployees at Bayonne, New Jersey, was 
ended by the somewhat remarkable la- 
bors of Eugene F. Kinkead, the sheriff 
of the county. Having sought in vain 
for militia aid and for the help of the 
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The forced withdrawal of the Russians from the Warsaw salient leaves Poland in German 
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police in neighboring towns, he set out 
to do the whole thing himself and was 
successful. He promised to get a wage 
increase for the men, and they accepted 
him as an honored leader. Incidentally 
he let several agitators feel the weight 
of his fists and had 129 of the com- 
pany’s strike guards arrested. They 
had killed four strikers. Under his lead- 
ership 8000 men resumed work. The 
wage increase is about ten per cent. 


General Gonzales, who 
recently retired from 
the Mexican capital, 
saying he desired to attack Villa’s fly- 
ing column, reoccupied the city on the 
31st. Little resistance was offered by 
Zapata’s men. The flying column, Gon- 
zales said, had withdrawn from Pa- 
chuca and gone to the mountains. Our 
Government had sent an emphatic note 
to Carranza telling him that he must 
restore railway communication between 
the capital and Vera Cruz at once, in 
order that food might be carried to the 
capital’s residents. 

It is reported that President Wilson 
has completed a plan which he will ask 
the factions to accept. It gives the office 
of provisional president to that mem- 
ber of Madero’s Cabinet who was in 
line of succession; provides for the ap- 
proval and support of Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Chili, with the aid of our Gov- 
ernment; asks Villa, Carranza and Za- 
pata to waive all personal claims, and 
offers the support of American finan- 
ciers. It also involves an embargo upon 
the shipment of arms to those who op- 
pose the new Government, while per- 


The Situation 
in Mexico 


mitting such exports to the recognized 
authority. Vasquez Tagle would proba- 
bly be the Cabinet member chosen. 
Villa would consent, but Carranza has 
shown stubborn opposition. He claims 
that his power is steadily increasing. 
Luis Cabrera, his Minister of Finance, 
has been sent to Washington. It is ex- 
pected that he will ask for the recogni- 
tion of Carranza’s Government. 


It was a bloody week in 
bay“ i. Hayti. The dark record 

began on the 27th. For 
ten days there had been a reign of ter- 
ror in Port-au-Prince, the capital. 
President Guillaume Sam, seeing the 
gains of the revolutionist leader, Dr. 
Rosalvo Bobo, and distrusting those 
around him, made many political ar- 
rests. He placed in prison 160 promi- 
nent residents of the capital. He also 
disbanded one of his own regiments. 
These soldiers turned against him, and, 
with followers of Bobo, attacked the 
palace. For a time it was defended by 
the President and General Oscar, gov- 
ernor of the city, but they could not 
hold out and both found it necessary 
to run away. Sam got refuge in the 
French Legation, and Oscar found 
shelter in the legation of Santo Do- 
mingo. First, however, they put to 
death all of the 160 political prisoners. 
One of these was ex-President Oreste 
Zamor, who was driven from office last 
year by Davilmar Theodore. 

When the people of the capital heard 
of the slaughter of the 160 prisoners 
they invaded the Santo Domingan lega- 
tion, took General Oscar to the street 


and there shot him to death. Then Bobo 
proclaimed himself President. All this 
was on the 27th. On the following day 
the relatives and friends of the mur- 
dered prisoners broke into the French 
Legation and, in defiance of the French 
Minister’s protest, took President Sam 
out and killed him. They mutilated his 
dead body and after. dragging it thru 
the streets, dismembered it and marched 
about with parts of it displayed on 
poles. 

Admiral Caperton of our navy land- 
ed marines on the 29th to guard the 
legations. Bobo is hostile to Americans 
and to the purposes of our Government. 
The landing was resisted and six Hay- 
tians were killed. Two of our sailors 
lost their lives. Undoubtedly France 
will resent the invasion of her 
legation, and if we, under the Monroe 
Doctrine, were not opposed to the tak- 
ing of territory there by European 
powers, she might seize and hold the 
capital for apologies and reparation. 
Probably we shall have to represent her 
interests. A battleship has been sent to 
the port and 2000 marines and sailors 
will soon be available. They may hold 
the capital while there are negotiations 
for a treaty, with provisions for a fiscal 
protectorate like the one in Santo Do- 
mingo. Bobo has opposed such a protec- 
torate. A committee of public safe- 
ty offered the presidency to a dozen 
men. All refused to take it and then 
the committee named Bobo. Ex-Gover- 
nor Fort, head of a commission sent to 


Hayti by President Wilson, says our 
Government should intervene, exercize 
control and stop the revolutions. 
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the ordinary sense with Germany 

over the sinking of the “Lusi- 
tania” it will not be, let us hope, be- 
cause she takes lightly an act of that 
kind, but because we have now ar- 
rived at some real understanding of 
the permanent issues involved and 
have realized how ineffective would 
war in the ordinary sense be as a 
means of vindicating those princi- 
ples laid down by President Wilson 
in his notes to Germany. 

But because Americans realize the 
ludicrous ineffectiveness of war at 
this juncture to promote the princi- 
ples for which they stand, that does 
not in the least imply that the only 
alternative is passively to submit to 
outrage and insult. Those who call 
for war seem to take it as an axiom, 
as self-evident, that war is neces- 
sarily effective for such ends as 
those which America now has in 
view: for insuring. that is, the fu- 
ture security and protection of 
American citizens, the observance of 
international law and the due punish- 


[: America does not go to war in 


ment of those guilty of breaking it. 
Whereas the whole point of discus- 
sion is that war and military power 
is obviously and ludicrously ineffec- 
tive to achieve any of these things. 

First, let us see just how America 
now stands with reference to cer- 
tain facts of this war as a whole. 

The protest against the sinking of 
the “Lusitania” derives its real im- 
portance of course from the fact that 
if the United States were guilty of 
inert acquiescence in it she would be 
sanctioning the establishment of a 
precedent which would mark a defi- 
nite step backward in the mainte- 
nance of certain fundamental princi- 
ples of human relationship. America 
would have a large part of the blame 
for allowing to take place a re-bar- 
barization of international relations 
and for undoing such small advance 
as we have made so slowly and pain- 
fully in the past. 

So with her case against Great 
Britain. It is not a mere matter of 
profit on export trade which is con- 
cerned; nor is it because America 


wants to harass Great Britain at a 
difficult time over dollars and cents 
matters that she presses her points, 
but because if she accepts that read- 
ing of sea law which enables Great 
Britain absolutely to control the neu- 
tral international trade of the world 
in war time she might be placed in 
the position of having to accept the 
same reading when some other pow- 
er has command of the sea in some 
future war—Japan at grips with 
China or with Russia. America 
might, if she accepted this view of 
international law, find herself com- 
pelled in some measure to become 
the unwilling ally (because the bel- 
ligerent that controls the sea can 
avail himself of the economic re- 
sources of neutrals and prevent his 
enemy from so doing) of some sea 
power other than England in a cause 
upon which she might look much less 
favorably than upon the British 
cause in the present war. 

Now the mere fact of joining the 
Allies and helping in the defeat of 
Germany would not necessarily ad- 
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vance the solution of any of the prob- 
lems here indicated. 

American lives at sea would not be 
more secure; during the war at least 
they would obviously be less. And 
as to the future, if America, in join- 
ing the Western Allies, committed 
herself to accept the view of at least 
some of them on sea law, American 
ships would still in future wars be 
subject—legally—to destruction in 
war areas by floating mines; neutral 
rights would during the war at least 
be likely to be still further whittled 
because America herself would cease 
to be a neutral and would become a 
combatant, and consequently tend to 
take the combatant rather than the 
neutral view; and if it be said that 
the final defeat of Germany would 
facilitate the internationalization of 
sea law jt is necessary unhappily to 
reply that it is England that has in 
the past opposed the internationaliz- 
ing process and Germany that has 
favored it: on the whole, Germany 
and America have stood for it in the 
past as ‘against English influence. 
The fact of becoming England’s ally 
would not make it easier to stress 
.points of difference but the reverse, 
just as the existing relations of Eng- 
land and the others to Japan has 
made it impossible for them to pro- 
test even verbally against Japanese 
action in China—or Russian action 
for instance in Finland. Nor would 
American action against Germany 
be rationally punitive for the “Lusi- 
tania” outrage. The last thing likely 
to happen even in the event of Ger- 
man defeat is the efficient punish- 
ment of German admirals or bureau- 
crats. The soldiers and sailors whom 
America would share in killing would 
be those having had no part in the 
outrage, who were possibly averse 
to it. 

And even if America could secure 
some sort of undertaking from the 
Allies as to the future law for which 
they would stand, what assurance 
has she that this agreement would 
outlive the existing military alliance 
if the military motives and ambitions 
of European states are to be in the 
future what they have been in the 
past? It is nearly true to say that 
of all the combatants now fighting 
there is not an enemy who was not 
in quite recent times an ally, nor an 
ally who was not quite recently an 
enemy. For—and this perhaps is the 
most important consideration of all 
—this war is a struggle for political 
power. In the most general view it 
is the result of the attempt of a na- 
tion, not content to be a member of 
the society of nations, to impose its 
domination on the world. Such a pre- 
tension as that of one nation to dom- 
inate the world even tho it be based 


upon an alleged superiority of ideals 
and culture is fatal to real freedom: 
no really free-society of nations can 
be formed on the basis that one na- 
tion can by its power dictate to the 
rest. But as a matter of fact, world 
power, the’ capacity to dictate in 
large measure to the rest of the 
world, belong to the nation that con- 
trols the sea because, as this war 
proves and as Admiral Mahan has 
shown other wars to have proven, 
the issue of any great war is deter- 
mined by predominant sea power, “a 
truth that becomes truer” as nations 
become more interdependent. 

There is a very significant passage 
in President Wilson’s last note to 
Germany, the full import of which 
hardly seems to have been realized 
either in Germany, England or 
America. The note says: 

The Government of the United States 
and the Imperial German Government 
are contending’ for the same great ob- 
ject, have long stood together in urging 
the very principles upon which the 
Government of the United States now 
so solemnly insists. They are both con- 
tending for the freedom of the seas. 
The Government of the United States 
will continue to contend for that free- 
dom from whatever quarter violated 
without compromise and at any cost. 

What does this mean, “the free- 
dom of the seas”? Is the United 
States really contending for the free 
movement or the partly free move- 
ment of German merchant ships 
upon the sea in war time, so that 
Germany can in some degree supply 
herself with materials and so limit 
the effectiveness of British sea pow- 
er which so many Americans believe 
in large part stands between their 
country and the possibility of Ger- 
man aggression? Had not Germany 
the freedom of the seas before she 
made war? Could not her ships move 
freely without interference? What, 
then, does the President mean? 

Well, as a matter of fact, if the 
position that America is taking in 
this matter means merely freedom 
for Germany to supply herself de- 
spite England’s naval superiority, 
there are certainly very many Amer- 
icans who would regret that the 
United State should stand for any- 
thing of the sort. But freedom of the 
sea stands for both more and less 
than this. 

Let us suppose that Britain’s 
views of belligerent rights at sea are 
freely admitted and become the rule 
for nations in the future. Then, 
when Germany is defeated she will 
argue “We were defeated because 
we did not control the sea. In future 
we must be sure of doing so.” And 
other nations will argue in the same 
way and you will get what Admiral 
Mahan prophesied would take place: 
a competition among groups of na- 


tions as against other groups for the 
domination of the sea. Armament 
competition and the struggle for po- 
litical power will go on between the 
nations in an intensified form. There 
is one thing only that can prevent it 
and that is that limitation of bel- 
ligerent rights for which America is 
contending and which must end 
finally in the internationalization of 
the sea, which in its turn must end 
in the internationalization of the 
world. 

Two courses are open to the world: 
to sanction a sea law which by the 
whittling down of neutral rights 
makes sea power more and more the 
determining factor in all great in- 
ternational conflicts; or, by develop- 
ment of sea law, the growing inter- 
nationalization of the sea to place 
the final decision of those conflicts 
in the hands of the nations as a 
whole. The first solution means an 
intensified armament rivalry, a 
weakening of the powers possest by 
the community of nations as a whole 
and a strengthening of the powers 
possest by the commander of the 
seas for the time being. It is irrele- 
vant to say that Britain has never 
abused her command of the sea. 
Others than she may be involved in 
certain conflicts of the future; and 
if she holds her power as a great in- 
ternational trust on behalf of civil- 
ization, then it should be legally in- 
ternationalized and _—_ civilization 
should be duly represented. 

And there is this hope in the in- 
ternationalization of sea power: if 
the nations are agreed so to do they 
can exercize a blockade or siege of 
a given country by means that will 
be perhaps more largely non-military 
than military. If, for instance, the 
nations of the world had agreed not 
to export anything whatsover to 
Germany they would be doing more 
effectively perhaps by agreement be- 
tween them the thing which England 
is now trying to do simply by the 
power of her ships. If there were 
international control of world com- 
munications, civilization would pos- 
sess a very powerful instrument for 
the coercion of a recalcitrant mem- 
ber of the society of nations. But 
this power, if exercized at all, is one 
that should belong to the nations as 
a whole, to be exercized on behalf of 
the community, not by an individual 
nation against all the rest. 

To that end the policy now es- 
poused by the United States will 
finally lead if it is pursued with re- 
source and energy. If America can 
obtain the codperation of the great 
states of the world—and she might 
so obtain it at this present juncture 
—to exclude Germany from inter- 
course with civilization it could be 
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made plain that military aggression 
involved a price which even Ger- 
many—perhaps especially Germany 
—would not lightly pay. If Germany 
had to face the alternative either of 
coédperation in some sane peace, a 
rational settlement or the exclusion 
of her merchants from every market 
of the world for half a generation, 
the inability of her ships to enter a 
civilized port, the confiscation of 
such German ships and other prop- 
erty as might be found outside Ger- 
many for the purpose of indemnify- 
ing Belgium (say) on the judgment 
of an international court, the na- 
tions as a whole would at least have 
something wherewith to bargain 
other than the threat of the use of 
armies—an instrument which has 
proved to be, not for the first time, 
of very uncertain effectiveness. 


Those non-military forces here hint- 
ed at have not been organized and 
coérdinated, but if the United States, 
obliged to take some coercive action 
against Germany, offers her econom- 
ic codperation to the Allies on con- 
ditions which will mean finally an in- 
ternational control of the highways 
of the world, she would certainly be 
taking a long step in the direction of 
such world organization. 

“Sea law’ sounds an abstract 
thing of little interest save to law- 
yers. But round it will probably 
gather the main problems of civiliza- 
tion during the next ten years. Very 
nearly the whole case was stated as 
briefly as I have seen it stated any- 
where, by certain American univer- 
sity students interested in interna- 
tional affairs and gathered recently 
at a national conference. The state- 


ment took the form of a resolution 
in these terms: 


Recent events have shown that the 
lives of American and other neutral 
citizens and American and other neutral 
commerce on the high seas cannot be 
made secure by America’s taking part 
in a war in which both sides are in 
some measure straining or violating 
the law and support an interpretation 
of law which would leave those rights 
without due protection in the future. 

We respectfully submit that the pro- 
tection of American rights necessitates 

(1) The development and reform of 
existing international law, which in- 
volves: 

(2) An international legislative body 
for the framing of such law, 

(3) An international court for its 
just interpretation, and, 

(4) An international arrangement 
for the due execution of the Court’s de- 
cision by such combination of economic 
or military measures as may be most 
effective. 

That is very nearly the whole case. 








THE RETURN OF AUGUST 


BY PERCY 


Darkly a mortal age has come and gone 
And man grown antient in a single year. 
August! The summer month is blasted sere 
With memories earth bleeds to dream upon. 


To dream upon! Ah, were we dreaming then 
Ere Europe, blindfold, lulled in holiday, 

Harkened the sudden thunder thru her play 
And fumbling held her breath to hark again, 


Or is this blighted year our dream?—How swift 
The blackening tempest fell! How vast, thru fire 
And cloud of Belgium’s rape, a planet’s ire 
Flared on that pall of shame, while thru the rift . 


The livid sorrows racked our sympathies! 

For still thought burned unclouded: Right and wrong 
Strove for the palm as in epic song; 

And so we poured our succor overseas, 


Neutral in act but never in our souls, 

Yet guarding the brave goal of peace. Till soon— 
Slow-warping to the waning year’s blind moon— 
The tide ebbed back, and in the freezing shoals 


We stared upon the dead—the dead, whose mothers 
Suckled them still in dreams. Stark mid the stench 
And yellow choke that reeked from shell and trench 
They lay together there—mere boys, and brothers. 


Were these the epic hosts of Wrong and Right 
Whose clash had whirled us in their spirits’ war? 
These silent boys! What had they battled for 

To lie such still bedfellows in the night? 


Must breath of dying brothers wake the brass 
That thrills the call to arms? Shall ghostly lips 
Summon the living to the dark eclipse 

And all their dearest shout to see them pass 


MACKAYE 


Merely for this: That these who might have shared 
A simple handclasp share a bloodied sod?— 

So for a while we gazed and questioned God: 

A haunted while: for dimly as we stared 


Far off we heard the multitudinous cry 

Of mangled Poland like a cry in sleep, 

And Serbia fever-panting, and the deep 
Half-breathed self-doubt of prisoned Germany, 


And still far tidings blew, but that first spark 
Of August splendor burned in them no more; 
Pity and sorrow palled, and custom wore 

A deeper callus and a blur more dark, 


Till sudden—the “Lusitania”! Lightnings shot 
The unhallowed message, and a shuddering fire 
Leapt from our long-charred hearts—a glowing spire, 
And Europe’s sword swung nearer to the knot 


That ties the bonds of peace. And now— And now 
The summer steals again toward winter’s sleep. 
The reaping time draws near—ah, what to reap? 
And spring, that lurks beyond, comes hither—how? 


Still, O my Country, while we may, look back! 

The blighted year cries from the charnel grass: 
Must breath of dying brothers wake the brass 

That thrills the call to arms?—A blood-sered track 


Leads backward to that other August day 
Prowled by the still unglutted Minotaur; 

But we, who watch to slay that beast of War, 
Shall we hunt him or those he mangles?—Say: 


For reason has its ire more just than hate; 
Imagination has its master hour, 

And pity its foil, and mother-love its power 
Mightier than blood-lust and more obdurate. 


My Country! poised in forward visioning, 


With pity, love and reason let us pray 
Our lives shall serve to cleanse this August day!— 


The summer wanes: the ploughman comes with spring. 
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THE APOSTLE OF THE OPEN SCHOOLHOUSE 


DR. HENRY M. LEIPZIGER, THE PIONEER OF ADULT EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 


QUARTER of a century ago 

one man in New York City 

had a splendid vision of the 
possibilities of a university for the 
people. And he did more than dream 
about it. His vision would not let 
him rest. Fortunately for New York 
he possest in rare degree executive 
ability—a genius for administration 
—as well as creative imagination. He 
saw not only the vital need of adult 
education, but also that the school- 
houses, hitherto used only for teach- 
ing children and used only six hours 
a day, could be utilized in providing 
it. He became the apostle of the open 
schoolhouse. 

By following his dream with un- 
flinching zeal and ceaseless labor, in 
the face of great and recurrent ob- 
stacles, he has built up in the last 
quarter of a century (and is still 
building) an institute for adult ed- 
ucation, which in reality is a great 
university of a new kind. 

This man is Dr. Henry Marcus 
Leipziger, officially known as the 
Supervisor of Lectures of the De- 
partment of Education of the City 
of New York. He was born in Man- 
chester, England, in December, 1854. 
He came to New York in 1865 and 
received his schooling here, being 
graduated from the City College in 
1873 and from the Law School of 
Columbia University in 1875. While 
in college and university he support- 
ed himself by work in a public library 
and by teaching night school, and 
these activities led ultimately to the 
development of the chief purpose of 
his life. For eight years he was an 
instructor in the public schools of 
the city and that experience imbued 
him with an intense love for demo- 
cratic education. He decided not to 
follow the career at the bar. for 
which he had been trained, but to 
devote himself to educational work 
and particularly the broadening of 
the concept of education. 

His experience showed him also 
the one-sidedness of the educational 
curriculum then followed, and after 
his resignation from the school sys- 
tem because of broken health, he 
found opportunity to study and re- 
flect for a space on the problems of 
educating the people in a great city 
like New York. He became a pioneer 
in the cause of industrial education, 
advocating the training of hand and 
eye as an essential part of the school 
curriculum. He was the leading 
spirit in the development of several 
free libraries which now form a part 
of the New York Public Library. 
Dr: Leipziger started the first man- 


BY G. W. HARRIS 


ual training school of a public nature 
in New York City, directing it from 
1884 to 1891. 

In 1889, following the suggestion 
of the New York World that lectures 
on historic and scientific subjects 
would be of great value to a large 
class of residents of the city, and 
having secured the necessary legis- 
lative sanction, the Board of Educa- 
tion started in a tentative way a 
system of free lectures “for the ben- 
efit of workingmen and working- 
women.” These lectures were given 
on two evenings a week, from Janu- 
ary to April, in six schoolhouses sit- 
uated in those parts of the city 
where the population was thickest. 
Dr. Leipziger (he received a doc- 
torate in philosophy from Columbia 
in 1888) at once joined the staff of 
lecturers and threw himself into this 
new work with such ardor and en- 
ergy that at the end of the second 
season he was appointed Supervisor 
of Lectures, which high and respon- 
sible office he has held ever since. 

This public lecture system is not 
a series of miscellaneous lectures. It 
is systematically organized. Hun- 
dreds of courses are given and sev- 
eral centers have been devoted for 
years to lectures on specific subjects. 
Nothing is done by chance. Every 
detail is worked out as a coherent 
part of a great and complex plan. 
Dr. Leipziger’s constant aim is to 
make the courses of studies sequen- 
tial. Use is made of the syllabus and 
the quiz. The question-period at the 
end of the lecture is encouraged and 
has developed to a surprizing extent. 
Examinations are held and certifi- 
cates are awarded which are highly 
prized by their winners. 

Courses are provided in general 
and applied science, including par- 
ticularly the great industries car- 
ried on in New York; courses in de- 
scriptive geography; courses in his- 
tory and biography, ancient and 
modern, American and foreign; 
courses in social subjects, including 
government, federal and municipal, 
economics, education, sociology, pub- 
lic questions, vocational opportuni- 
ties and home economics; and 
courses in literature and the fine 
arts, for Dr. Leipziger says: 

Valuable as civic education is, and 
desirable as is efficiency, still the joy 
of life must also be increased thru ac- 
quaintance with the treasures of mu- 
sic, literature and art. Under the stim- 
ulus of the lectures people go to the 
museums of art and science who never 
went before, and people who went be- 


fore look at their treasures with keener 
intelligence. 


The purpose of the whole plan and 
scheme of the lectures is not to 
amuse and entertain, but to instruct 
and uplift, and the courses have 
gradually but steadily increased in 
seriousness and educational value 
and in breadth of appeal. In the 
course of the season from October 1 
to May 1, lectures are given in 175 
lecture centers «mostly schoolhouses, 
tho a few of the “centers” are public 
halls and two or three are churches). 
These lectures are given by about 
700 lecturers, speaking on some 1700 
different topics, before 5400 audi- 
ences. And those audiences comprize 
a total attendance of more than 
1,200,000. Is not that a great uni- 
versity, indeed? 

The lectures are attended by peo- 
ple of every class and station in life. 
Most of the lectures are in English, 
of course, and are given by special- 
ists in the subjects on which they 
speak. But certain courses, particu- 
larly in subjects helpful toward fit- 
ting them for American citizenship, 
are given in Italian, in German, and 
in Yiddish. 

Would this marvelous development 
indicate that this great dreamer had 
realized his vision completely? By 
no means. Only its initial stages have 
been realized. His University for the 
People does not confer degrees. But 
Dr. Leipziger hopes to make it pos- 
sible to secure a degree from a uni- 
versity thru the medium of the free 
lectures. He has no idea of inventing 
a short-cut to knowledge, but a 
possible future development of the 
reading in connection with the lec- 
ture courses into a correspondence 
school, and he does not regard it as 
at all utopian to arrange courses of 
study graded to the various capaci- 
ties of the student auditors. He says: 

This city contains a number of in- 
stitutions of higher learning. A fed- 
eration of our colleges and universities 
could be made possible, and by codpera- 
tion with the public lecture system a 
correspondence school under the exgis 
of this great union could be established. 
This would greatly increase the influ- 
ence of these great institutions of learn- 
ing, and thru the public lecture system 
bring them more closely in touch with 
the people! 

This dreamer, who marshals and 
directs his great body of educators 
with the skill and regimen of a com- 
manding general, is a man of quiet 
and retiring modesty, a nature of 
innate and ever-present kindliness. 
He does not seek advertisement or 
personal exploitation. His work has 
worn him and impaired his health. 
But he has given his strength gladly. 

New York City 
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HE General Educatioh Board 

| is one of many privately es- 
tablished and managed funds 
devoted to educational improvement. 


It belongs in the same category as 
the Peabody, Slater, Jeanes and Car- 


negie endowments, differing from 
these only in the extent of its re- 
sources and the breadth of its pur- 
poses. First and last, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, its founder, has con- 
tributed to American education thru 
the General Education Board a little 
less than $75,000,000; of this sum 
$41,000,000 have gone mainly to 
strengthen the resources of higher 
institutions of learning and to de- 
velop public education in the south- 
ern states; the Board retains a pro- 
ductive fund valued at $34,000,000 
and yielding an annual income some- 
what in excess of $2,000,000. 

The charter of the General Educa- 
tion Board is drawn in general 
terms, so that it is free, within the 
limits of the United States, to un- 
dertake any kind of educational en- 
deavor whatever. Obviously, how- 
ever, the Board could hope to be ef- 
fective only by concentrating its 
efforts on carefully chosen strategic 
lines, in codperation with other agen- 
cies. It could not alone undertake to 
create or to maintain educational sys- 
tems. Its resources were not adequate 
and the undertaking would, in any 
event, have been in the highest degree 
unwise. Coéperation became, there- 
fore, the keynote to its policy. Thus, 
having decided to promote training 
in agriculture, the Board arranged to 
codperate with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; having de- 
cided to interest itself in secondary, 
rural and Negro education in the 
southern states, the Board estab- 
lished effective relations with state 
universities and state departments 
of education; having decided to as- 
sist in the development of promising 
colleges and universities on private 
foundations the Board has codper- 
ated with religious denominations, 
alumni and boards of trustees. 

A word as to why these several 
lines of activity were selected. In the 
decades immediately succeeding the 
war, the need of adequate state edu- 
cational systems was acutely felt 
thruout the southern states. For the 
South was undergoing a social and 
industrial reconstruction, the thoro- 
ness and the success of which, it was 
seen, would depend largely on the 
education of the masses of the south- 
ern people. Meanwhile, the economic 
situation was in a high degree un- 
favorable to educational progress. 
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UPBUILDING AMERICAN EDUCATION 


THE NATIONAL WORK OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 
BY ABRAHAM FLEXNER 








The General Education Board has 
at its direction an annual income 
of about two and a half million 
dollars, to be used for “the pro- 
motion of education within the 
United States of America, without 
distinction of race, sex, or creed.” 
Frederick T. Gates is its chairman, 
Wallace Buttrick its secretary, 
and Dr. Flexner one of its assist- 
ant secretaries. Dr. Flexner served 
as an expert with the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching from 1908 to 1912, 
during which time his work and 
his educational views came promi- 
nently into publie attention thru 
the publication of his books, 
“The American College,” “Medical 
Education in the United States 
and Canada,” and “Medical Edu- 
cation in Europe.” Since 1912 
he has been serving the General 
Education Board. On August 6, 
1908, The Independent published 
an article on the work of the 
Board, by Dr. Wallace Buttrick, 
its secretary, and these two author- 
itative studies of this influential 
educational agency are, we believe, 
the only articles by members of the 
Board that have been published. An 
account of the work of the Gen- 
eral Education Board with illustra- 
tions has recently been published 
and will be sent gratis on appli- 
cation to the Board, 61 Broad- 
way, New York.—THE EDITOR. 




















The South must derive its wealth, 
in the first place; from agriculture; 
yet despite highly favorable condi- 
tions in respect to soil and climate, 
one crop was disproportionately em- 
phasized, and even this was waste- 
fully and _ inefficiently produced. 
School systems could not be present- 
ed to the southern people as gifts; 
the southern people could not them- 
selves afford to support them. The 
South must have something more to 
tax before it could have proper 
school systems; and this “something” 
must come from the soil. The Board, 
therefore, undertook to assist in ed- 
ucating the adult southern farmer 
as the shortest cut to that increased 
wealth, which had to be procured if 
schools were ever to be successfully 
supported by taxation. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


After diligent search and inquiry 
for a method of doing this, the 
Board at length found in the “dem- 
onstration method” of Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp precisely the instrument it 
required. Thru Dr. Knapp, and in 
coéperation with the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture, annually 





increasing numbers of southern 
farmers have been “taught by do- 
ing.” Dr. Knapp was engaged in 
showing how the boll weevil could 
be circumvented by intelligent and 
efficient agricultural methods.. The 
United States Government: supplied 
the money necessary to this demon- 
stration instruction in states afflicted 
with the boll weevil. It was clear, 
however, that the method was equal- 
ly important to states not thus af- 
flicted; and the appropriations of the 
General Education Board enabled 
Dr. Knapp and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to extend 
the work. In the course of a few 
years, it was so organized that eleven 
southern states became practical 
schools in improved agricultural pro- 
cesses. In 1906, 545 farmers were re- 
ceiving instruction in Dr. Knapp’s 
methods; in 1912, over 106,000. As 
the work has proved its value, the sec- 
tions profiting by it have shown ea- 
gerness to contribute to its support. 
In the year 1913-14 Congress ap- 
propriated $375,000; the General Ed- 
ucation Board $252,000; the south- 
ern people $490,000. Improved cotton 
raising was the first of Dr. Knapp’s 
objects. But crop rotation was soon 
emphasized, and the same principles 
were thereupon employed in dealing 
with corn, tobacco, hay, stock rais- 
ing, dairying, gardening and poultry 
raising. Toward the close of his life 
Dr. Knapp induced the General Edu- 
cation Board to support a similar 
line of work for boys and girls: corn 
clubs were accordingly founded for 
the former, poultry and canning 
clubs for the latter. The improved 
southern agricultural outlook, and 
the agitation in favor of higher 
standards in domestic activities are 
thus to no small extent the direct re- 
sult of the deliberate decision of the 
General Education Board to aid in 
developing southern agricultural re- 
sources in order. that schools should 
follow as the sequence of greater 
earning capacity. 

This plan and forecast proved en- 
tirely sound. Taxation for education 
followed hard upon increasing pros- 
perity. But trained leadership was 
lacking. The southern people were 
willing and anxious to establish pub- 
‘lic schools—high schools as well as 
elementary schools. Despite the aid 
of the Peabody Fund and the South- 
ern Education Board, the state de- 
partments of education were operat- 
ing with very insufficient personnel. 
At the request of one state after an- 
other, accordingly, the General Ed- 
ucation Board provided salaries and 
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traveling expenses for a group of 
educational agents whose object it 
was in each state to encourage and 
guide the development of high 
schools, rural schools for whites, and 
rural schools for Negroes, respective- 
ly. An organized group was thus 
formed in each state; and the differ- 
ent states were quick to get into 
close and effective codperation with 
one another. Under this stimulus the 
state appropriations for public ele- 
mentary and high schools in North 
Carolina, for example, increased 
from $1,091,226 in 1901 to $4,300,- 
000 in 1913; and in Alabama from 
$1,369,809 in 1900, to $4,279,478 in 
1913. Other states have done equally 
well. It is no exaggeration to say 
that at this moment the South leads 
the country in educational striv- 
ing. Its resources are, of course, still 
relatively meager. A photographic 
description would therefore show 
very unsatisfactory conditions in 
many respects. But a situation of 
this kind cannot be fairly represent- 
ed except in a moving picture, show- 
ing the direction and the rate of 
progress. Southern educators are 
pushing the educational campaign in 
every direction in which there is the 
least prospect of scoring an advance. 
They are fighting illiteracy; warring 
upon truancy; endeavoring to im- 


prove school buildings and school 
sanitation ; consolidating rural 
schools; multiplying and improving 
high schools; and experimenting in 
a variety of ways to make the school 
a community center, competing as 
such with the chureh and the court- 
house. There is a long way still to 
go, but the march is in full swing. 


THE COLLEGE SITUATION 


The Board’s largest and most im- 
portant activity during its first dec- 
ade has, however, lain in the field 
of higher education. Unlike—and 
very fortunately unlike—the nations 
of continental Europe, we have de- 
veloped in the United States two 
types of college and university—one 
state-supported and managed; the 
other privately supported and man- 
aged. The General Education Board 
has assisted in the development of 
the latter. It was believed that, in a 
democracy, privately conducted in- 
stitutions of learning possessed great 
advantages which it was important 
to foster. They are more readily kept 
free from political influences; they 
occupy a position of greater strength 
and independence. On the other 
hand, the state universities have the 
financial strength that comes of close 
association with the taxing power. 
The loyalty of alumni, friends 


and beneficiaries must stand the pri- 
vately supported institution in place 
of the state purse. The General Ed- 
ucation Board has helped substan- 
tially to strengthen the financial re- 
sources of the private institutions. 
Thru gifts aggregating almost $12,- 
000,000 it has participated in a 
movement that has in ten years 
added to the funds of a hundred col- 
leges and universities over $40,000,- 
000. The institutions aided have 
been chosen on the basis of their lo- 
cation, their present strength and 
their prospects of support from other 
sources. Some are denominational; 
some non-denominational. Some are 
for men only; some for women only; 
some are coeducational. The Board 
holds no views as to what and how 
they should teach. It has absolutely 
and consistently refrained from any 
interference in internal affairs. It 
has believed that faculty and trus- 
tees are best capable of dealing with 
whatever problems arise; that in the 
long run freedom will develop the 
variety of viewpoint and policy re- 
quired for sound national develop- 
ment; that meanwhile the proper 
function of an organization like the 
Board would be found in helping to 
provide funds that will insure great- 
er usefulness in whatever ways the 
institution itself deems best. 
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I said a moment ago that our posi- 
tion in respect to higher education 
is fortunately unlike that of Euro- 
pean governments. The present war 
has proved that governmentally con- 
ducted universities can be made an 
effective instrument in carrying out 
a perticular governmental policy. 
When, therefore, policy is illiberal 
or unenlightened, higher education, 
which ought to be the stronghold of 
free and searching criticism, be- 
comes an adjunct to bureaucracy. It 
may be highly improbable that our 
state universities will ever become 
so intimate a part of a state political 
machine; but assuredly, the danger, 
whatever it is, is reduced by the ex- 
istence of strong and numerous col- 
leges and universities in a position to 
deal independently with all questions 
that arise. Indeed, the state univer- 
sity itself is safeguarded by the pri- 
vate institution: it has been well 
said that, if half the universities of 
Germany had been privately sup- 
ported and managed, German learn- 
ing and German science would never 
have become the pliant tool of Ger- 
man militarism. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


An organization like the General 
Education Board need not, however, 
confine itself merely to current ac- 
tivities; it can afford to support 
promising educational experiments, 
for which it is usually difficult to 
procure financial backing. Perhaps 
the most important experiment that 
has been thus assisted lies in the 
field of medical education. It is well 
known that medicine and surgery 
have been hitherto taught by men 
engaged in medical and surgical 
practise, with the result that both 
teaching and research have suffered 
from lack of time and thought. It 
could not be otherwise: medical prac- 
tise is a distracting and absorbing 
pursuit; medical research, difficult 
and complicated; meanwhile teach- 
ing makes heavy demands on time 
and strength. It is impossible that 
any individual should do justice to 
all three. 

Having been brought to realize the 
need of radical measures, the faculty 
of the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
sought the aid of the General Edu- 
cation Board in order to reorganize 
clinical teaching on the “full-time” 
or university basis. On this basis the 
hospital and teaching staff in each 
of the important clinical branches 
devote their entire time to teaching 
and research, withdrawing altogether 
from paid private practise. For the 
purpose of effecting this reorganiza- 
tion in the departments of medicine, 
surgery and pediatrics, the General 
Education Board voted the sum of 


$1,500,000 to the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School; subsequently, $750,- 
000 was voted to Washington Uni- 
versity and $500,000 to Yale for the 
same object. The scheme has been in 
operation at Baltimore during the 
past year, and its first results have 
fully justified the sanguine expecta- 
tions of those who proposed it. 

For some years to come the Gen- 
eral Education Board may be expect- 
ed to develop still further the various 
activities above mentioned. But it 
will also, from time to time, take up 
fresh problems in the endeavor to 
respond to public and professional 
opinion. Latterly, much thought has 
been given to the question of creat- 
ing and distributing a larger body of 
educational literature of scientific 
quality. The existing situation in 
this respect is highly unsatisfactory. 
Education is a field in which those 
engaged are, as a rule, altogether 
absorbed in practical routine. In con- 
sequence, experience remains largely 
the affair of the individual; it is, as 
a rule, not adequately studied or re- 
corded, is rarely exposed to really 
scientific criticism, fails to profit 
from the stimulus of other minds 
occupied with similar problems and, 
even if valuable, obtains no authori- 
tative or thoro publicity. 

As a matter of fact, education is, 
like government, a social science in 
which there is something to be found 
out; there is room for experiment 
and readjustment; there is abundant 
opportunity for profiting both by 
successes and mistakes. The funds 
available are, however, for the most 
part not adequate even to the de- 
mands of routine work. In conse- 
quence, persons who might do orig- 
inal or critical work are utilized for 
routine purposes and the literature 
of education is largely of inferior 
quality. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Two or three agencies—notably 
the Sage and the Carnegie Founda- 
tions—are now doing important work 
in the field of educational research. 
Recently the General Education 
Board decided to participate in this 
effort. It proposes, by means of 
grants, to aid promising workers in 
the investigation of problems in ed- 
ucational theory and practise; from 
time to time it will undertake to 
make possible the preparation of sci- 
entific monographs dealing with 
large questions of educational policy 
and experience. Without promulgat- 
ing or making itself responsible for 
any particular doctrine, the Board 
hopes to assist in ascertaining facts 
in order that practise may be in a 
position to utilize experience. Educa- 
tion will thus tend to develop like 


medicine, in which gradually a large 
body of scientific material has been 
accumulated and is being more and 
more made the basis of practise. 
The increasing prominence of ex- 
periment and research indicates an 
important change in the educational 
standpoint. Educational authorities 
once possessed philosophies of educa- 
tion, usually associated with some 
particular brand of metaphysics and 
having little or no bearing on prac- 
tical educational procedure. These 
philosophies were subject to change 
of style; but change tho they might, 
practise went on very much as be- 
fore. The modern educator has done 
with the mere philosophers of educa- 
tion. He is interested in the natural 
world and the social order, and in the 
how, why and wherefore of specific 
educational processes contrived for 
the purpose of dealing with these 
two objects. He is undertaking, 
therefore, in the first instance, not 
to urge a program, but to find out 
what has been happening. Tradition- 
al procedure will, in this way, be 
subjected to rigorous cross-examina- 
tion. It will have to prove its value 
or be forfeited. Meanwhile, the same 
critical attitude will be adopted in 
reference to suggested improve- 
ments. Education ought to be more 
effective, more economical, more in- 
telligent, more liberal as this point 
of view comes to prevail. The Gen- 
eral Education Board hopes to con- 
tribute directly to the progress of 
this wholesome movement. 
Organizations like the Sage and 
Carnegie Foundations and the Gen- 
eral Education Board are indigenous 
to the United States. Nothing like 
them is to be found in Europe, 
where, however, they are sincerely 
wished for by those who desire to see 
other than bureaucratic forces, other 
than official standpoints adequately 
represented in education. On the oth- 
er hand, in the United States, these 
organizations do not in spirit, man- 
agement and object differ from the 
privately supported and controlled 
institutions of learning that I have 
already mentioned. Of these institu- 
tions some have been established by 
single individuals, others have been 
created by religious denominations. 
So, of the privately conducted edu- 
cational boards, some have been es- 
tablished by individuals, some by re- 
ligious, others by philanthropic, so- 
cieties. All alike, however, manage 
their own affairs. Responsible to 
public and to professional opinion, 
private initiative in higher education 
has thus operated to the general ad- 
vantage—so much so that it may be 
fairly said to have been the leading 
factor in our educational progress. 
New York City 








FTER ten months of carnage, 
A exnsition in Poland are 

indescribable. Three times 
armies have swept her territories 
with fire and shell, leaving their 
paths marked by ruin and desolation, 
homes burned over the heads of help- 
less people, whole villages wiped out, 
and crops laid waste before they 
were ripe. 

Poland’s geographical position 
makes her particularly alone in her 
misery. Unlike Belgium, she cannot 
ask succor of her neighbors. Holland 
and England are almost as inaccessi- 
ble to Polish refugees as America. 
Not fronting on the sea, Poland is 
shut off from the aid, and in a meas- 
ure, from the sympathy 


HELPLESS: FF Vise 


BY IGNACE JAN 








The great pianist is lecturing in 
America in aid of the war victims 
of his native country. There are 
three relief committees at work; 
Russian, German and Austrian, 
each covering the territory held 
by its own nation. American con- 
tributions, which should be in cash, 
not supplies, are received at 33 
West 42d street, New York, where 
the National American Committee 
has offices. Checks should be-made 
to “National City Bank, for Po- 
lish Victims’ Fund.”—THE EDITOR. 




















ply that she lay between the terri- 
tory of the belligerents who sought 
one another’s throats. Even her 






PADEREWSKI 


own sons were forced to turn the 
sword of brother against brother, 
and thus share in her desecration 
while paying for the sins of Europe. 

America’s heart has gone out to 
brave Belgium and its people. Her 
sympathy and aid have been extend- 
ed no less to heroic Serbia in her 
fight against the double odds of dis- 
ease and war. Will it be any the less 
responsive to stricken Poland, the 
greatest sufferer in the present war? 

The plight of Belgium is happy 
compared to Poland. She had to suf- 
fer the invasion of one foe, only. Her 
lands, with the exception of Flanders 
and near the Meuse, have not served 
as battle grounds. Thanks to the 
great work of the Belgian 





of the world. Her priva- 
tions have been hidden 
behind the veil of censor- 
ship. It is only occasion- 
ally that a hint of her 
sufferings reaches the 
world. 

Imagine a population 
of 21,000,000, more than 
three times that of the 
city of New York, with- 
out food or shelter, forced 
to spend the winter like 
beasts in the fields. Im- 
agine children, thru ex- 
posure and want of nour- 
ishment, dying like flies, 
and a land from which 
the stench of the unbur- 
ied dead continually rises. 
These are but the barest 
outlines of the sufferings 
of Poland today. Such wo 
as this the world has rare- 
ly known even in its dark- 
est. history. 

Add to these horrors a 
new calamity! With the 
spring came a fresh en- 
emy. Instead of bringing 
back life and balm for 
the sick and wounded, it 
brought famine, typhus 
and cholera. Those actu- 
ally engaged in battle met 
a more merciful fate than 
the innocent non-combat- 
ants; bullets spare some, 
strike more quickly, and 
leave fewer dregs. 

To combat all this, is it 
too much to ask aid of 
the nation that has re- 
sponded so nobly to the 
appeal of others? Poland 
did nothing to bring on 
this war. She had neither 
neutrality nor national 








Relief Committee in Eng- 
land and America, there 
has been little of starva- 
tion, of actual want or 
disease. The response to 
Belgium’s cry came in a 
measure because Ameri- 
cans were familiar with 
the country. There was a 
real, personal interest in 
her people, her churches, 
her treasures. With Po- 
land it is different. Until 
her present tragedy she 
was an abstraction, a 
place no longer represent- 
ed on the political map. 
One could not go to Ka- 
lisch or Cracow on a day’s 
excursion from Paris. Po- 
land’s great historic 
treasures and monuments 
are little known compared 
with those of Louvain, 
Bruges, or other Flemish 
towns. 

I have speken to many 
Americans who to my 
own knowledge are lead- 
ers in the support of 
great philanthropies, and 
the facts presented have 
come as a_ revelation 
to them. We meet with 
the most generous and 
enthusiastic response as 
soon as the frightful con- 
ditions are realized by 
those able to help. The 
one element that is essen- 
tial to the success of our 
work is promptness. The 
needs are so pressing, 
that today’s contribution, 
even tho smaller than 
what might be given to- 
morrow, will be more ef- 
fectual in saving human 








power to provoke the 
jealousy of her neigh- 
bors. Her crime was sim- 
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PADEREWSKI AT HIS HOME IN MORGES, SWITZERLAND 


He is conferring with Mr. Adamowski and Mr. Stengle, husband of Mme. 
Sembrich, about the relief of Poland 


life and contributing to 
the succor of the helpless 
women and children. 
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New Practice-Book in English Compo- 
sition, by Alfred M. Hitchcock. 
Henry Holt & Co., $1.10. 

Exercises in grammar, sentence structure and 

words, and various forms of composition. Spe- 

cial attention is given to argumentation and 
letter writing. There is material enough for 
two years of work. 


Written English, by E. C. Woolley. 
D. C. Heath & Co., $1. 

A simple but thoro book for high schools with 

many exercizes preliminary to theme work. 

The extracts for dictation and the chapters on 

punctuation are especially good. It attacks pre- 

cisely the weak points in written English. 


The New Barnes Spelling Books, I, 
by Edward Mandel. The A. S. Barnes 
Co., 28 cents. 

In this attractive speller, that it would seem 

might be used before the “third, fourth and fifth 

years,” the words are grouped. by subject with 
good phonic work and practice on abbreviations 
and capitals and excellent illustrations. 


The Natural Method Readers, Primer, 
First and Second Readers and 
Teacher’s Manual, by H. T. Mc- 
Manus and J. H. Haaren. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 32 to 44 cents. 

‘the primer uses the Mother Goose jingles, re- 

peating and combining them in prose for prac- 

tice. The first reader takes the simpler fairy 
tales ; the second a wide range of folk tales. The 
teacher’s manual devotes large space to phonics. 


New Sloan Readers, by Katherine E. 
Sloan. Primer, First and Second 
Readers. The Macmillan Co., 25 and 
30 cents. 

This series teaches beginners reading thru the 

word whole method, and then lays the chief em- 

phasis on phonetics. Utilizes the familiar Mother 

Goose and other rimes, and aims later to de- 

velop appreciative and expressive reading. 


The Progressive Road to Reading, five 
books, by Georgine Burchill, Wil- 
liam L. Ettinger and Edgar Dubs 
Shimer. Silver, Burdett & Co., 32 to 
55 cents. 

Develops reading ability from the first by using 

the sentence as the unit. Imaginative and heroic 

tales, many from classic sources, give character 
to the series, “‘without obtrusive preachment of 


morals.” Has pronouncing vocabularies for for- 
eign names. 


Outlines of Composition and Rhetoric, 
by J. F. Genung and C. L. Hanson. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., $1. 

in this book on English prepared for the last 

half of the high school course the chapters on 

narrative and description, the topics for oral and 
written work and the final chapters on argument 
and debates will be found especially suggestive. 


The Study and Practice of Writing 
English, by G. R. Lomer and Mar- 
garet Ashmun. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., $1.10. 

This textbook for high schools and colleges de- 

votes much attention to the development of vo- 


cabulary, and is especially suggestive in its treat- 
ment of the short story and the drama. 


Practice Work in English, by Marietta 
Knight. Longmans, Green & Co, 60 
cents. 

The result of much experience in the teaching 

of high-school English adds to the value of this 

complete, tho simple practise book for writing. 

The examples are wisely chosen from the actual 

work of pupils. 


Essentials of English, I., II., by Henry 
Carr Pearson and Mary Frederika 
Kirchwey. American Book Co., 40 
to 64 cents. 

First Book, fourth to sixth grades, ansiyzes 

reading selections for construction, grammar and 


thought. Second Book, seventh and eighth grades ; 
more formally devoted to grammar and composi- 
tion, with emphasis on correct form as models 
and in exercizes. 


Illustrated Lessons in Composition and 
Rhetoric, by Erle E. Clippinger. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., $1. 

The pupil’s point of view is given first con- 
sideration in this textbook for high schools. It 
contains suggestions for themes and their treat- 
ment, training in the frequently-used forms of 
= and a full list of rules for grammar and 
iction. 


The Literary Readers, V., by Ella 
Flagg Young and W. T. Field. Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Co., 60 cents. 

An uncommonly worth while collection of tales 

and poems is found in the fifth of the series of 

readers edited by Mrs. Young, while the story of 
the childhood of Susan B. Anthony is a model 
of biographic writing for children. 


The Teaching of English, by Paul 
Klapper, Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation, College of the City of New 
York, Appleton, $1.25 

The expressional aspect of language arts is em- 

phasized, and illustrated with themes and selected 

topics. Dr. Klapper inclines toward the inductive 
and the informal when it comes to grammar, 
and seeks motivation in real experience. 


Teaching to Read, by N. E. Turner. 
American Book Co., $1. 

By means of a study of sentence structure, with 

a view not to grammar, but simply to the mean- 

ing conveyed by the sentence form, this book 

aims to help pupils in the last two grammar 

grades to a comprehension of what they read. 


Readings from Literature, by R. P. 
Halleck and E. G. Barbour. Ameri- 
can Book Co., 85 cents. 

Here is an enjoyable reader, and that quality is 

imperative for a successful introduction to lit- 

erature. Moreover, the words for special study 
are well chosen, the theme subjects good and the 
suggestions for further reading excellent, 


The Blue-Bird for Children, by Geor- 
gette Leblanc (Madame Maurice 
Maeterlinck). Silver, Burdett & Co., 
50 cents. 

An adaptation of the play in story form, for 

the use of school children; with charming pic- 

tures in keeping with the spirit of the original. 

Suitable for children in the third to sixth grades. 
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Readings in Current Economic Prob- 
lems, by Walton Hale Hamilton. 
a, University of Chicago Press, .$2.75 
A book, which is soon to appear, on economic 
problems of caiee. It contains about 800 pages 
of selections from journals and books, and is in- 
tended as a basis for class-room discussion in the 
first year of colleges and universities. 


Exercise Book in Economic History of 
the United States, by Bogart and 
Thompson. Longmans, Green, 50 
cents. 

A brief, but comprehensive guide to the study of 

the economic history of our history. Its author- 


ship gives assurance that the information is 
authoritative. 


The Modern World, by W. M. West. 
Boston, Allyn & Bacon, $1.50. 


The student is here given a real view of the 
trend of political, social and industrial history 
from Charlemagne to the present time. An im- 
mense deal of information is packed into the 
pages without ever making them tedious. 


The Riverside History of the United 
States, 4 vols. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 


$1.75 each. 
In Beginnings of the American People, by C. L. 
er; Union and Democracy, by Allen John- 


son; Expansion and Conflict, by W. E. \ 
and The New Nation, by F. L. Paxon, we have 


compact but full and excellent studies of the 
four’ periods of our history. 


Teaching of History in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, by Henry 
Johnson, The Macmillan Co., $1.40 


If general history be of general utility, the 
author argues that special history should be of 
value to the specialist, and shows how history 
has been taught in the and is now being 
taught. Should be helpful to teachers. 


Elements of Government, by A. M. 
Stickles. American Book Co., $1. 


A thoro high school textbook on the American 
government, with an historical account of the 
colonial governments, of the constitution, and 
chapters on each article and on ~~ present State 
and local governments. 


History of the United States, by M. P. 

Andrews. J. B. Lippincott Co., $1 
This high school history is announced as embody- 
ing the results of the latest research and as writ- 
ten without religious or political prejudice. Also 
the story opens directly with the discoveries that 
lay within what are now the boundaries of the 
United States. 
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The Practical Conduct of Play, by 
Henry S. Curtis. The Macmillan Co., 
$1.25. 

This goes beyond the author’s Education thru 

Play (The Independent, March 22, 1915) by 

giving definite directions for organizing, equip- 

ping and managing playgrounds. There are help- 
ful suggestions on discipline, campaigning for 
support, etc. 


The Health Series on Physiology and 
Hygiene, 4 vols, by M. V. O’Shea 
and J. H. Kellogg. Health Habits; 
Health and Cleanliness; The Body 
in Health; Making the Most of Life. 
The Macmillan Co., 45 to 65 cents. 

This series is distinguished by its successful 

emphasis on motivation and habit formation. 

The four books are graded from the fourth to 

the eighth years; there are practical exercizes 


as well as test questions, and excellent illustra- 
tions. 


School Hygiene, by Leo Burgerstein 
(Vienna). F. A. Stokes Co., $1. 

An excellent compendium of the subject, dealing 

with the structure and epuipment of the school, 

organization of the instruction, medical inspec- 

tion, special instruction in hygiene and the hy- 

giene of the teaching profession. 


Rational Athletics for Boys, by F. J. 
Reilly. D. C. Heath & Co., 90 cents. 


A book precisely true to its title. It gives a plan 
for all around physical training for all boys in 
place of specialized athletics for the few. It is an 
excellent workable plan directed against the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory special team work. 
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Chief Contemporary Dramatists, by T. 
H. Dickinson. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
$2.75. 

Complete plays by some twenty modern drama- 

tists are comprised in this single volume which 

will be most useful to classes and clubs that musi 


otherwise search for material thru scattered 
sources. 


Introduction to English Medieval Lit- 


erature, by Charles S. Baldwin. 
Longmans, Green & Co., $1.25. 
The wide experience and established ability of 
the author make this a book of interest and 
worth. It gives an excellent introduction to the 
study of English medieval literature. 
— "i from American Literature, 
E. Calhoun and E. L. Macalar- 
mh Boston, Ginn & Co., $1.45. 


This collection is excellently full on the Colonial 
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New and Forthcoming Educational Books 








Bagley: School Discipline 
By William Chandler Bagley 
Every teacher ought to be interested, in 
this book. It is a treatment of school discip- 
line based on sound psychology and sociol- 
ogy. It solves the problem of school dis- 
cipline—the most difficult and discouraging 
problem that the young teacher has to solve, 
Cloth, 12mo, xiv-+259 pp., $1.25 


Curtis: Education Through Play 
By Henry S. Curtis 

The book aims specifically to deal with 
the problem as seen by the school board, 
the ee yy and the individual 
teacher. To this end it seeks to show the 
best methods of laying out and equipping 
school grounds, gives rules for the games 
best suited to school yards, and offers a plan 
for the adequate organization of play, both 
during the- summer time and the school year, 

Cloth, r2mo, xix+359 pp. Regular edi- 

tion, $1.50; Educational edition, $1.25 


Curtis: Practical Conduct of Play 
By Henry S. Curtis 

It is hoped that this book may serve as a 
helpful guide for those who are preparing 
themselves for playground positions, and as 
a practical manual for workers on the play- 
grounds. To this end the aim has been 
everywhere to give definite and detailed in- 
formation and suggestions such as can be 
easily followed and will be helpful in the 
study and work of the director. 

Cloth, tr2mo, xi+330 pp. Regular edi- 

tion, $2.00; Educational edition, $1.50 


Farrington: Commercial Education in 
Germany 
By Frederic E. Farrington 

This book is a study of industrial and 
commercial training in the German schools. 
The author makes clear the German scheme 
of education in general and follows out the 
working of the system in its actual results, 

Cloth, 12mo, ix+258 pp., $1.10 


Foght: Rural Denmark 
By H. W. Foght 
The remarkable progress that Denmark has 
made in the face of natural disadvantages 
is in itself a subject that will hold interest. 
Danish methods as applied to American Ag- 
ricultural needs are assistance of practical 
value to the American. In preparation 


Johnson: The Teaching of History 
By Henry Johnson 
Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler 
The distinguishing features of this book 
are: Sketches of history teaching from the 
seventeenth century to the present; a gen- 
eral description and appraisal of present 
theory and practice in the principal coun- 
tries of Europe and in the United States; 
a full discussion of the problem of grading 
history, with specific suggestions for a solu- 
tion of the problem; a new approach to the 
question of aims and values; a_ specific 
treatment of topics usually disposed of in 
a tew generalities; and the application of 
principles, 


Cloth, r2mo, xxix+497 pp., $1.40 


Kennedy: Fundamentals in Methods 
By Joseph Kennedy 

This volume discusses many of the chief 
points of procedure and of methods in the 
large and points out fields and directions 
to be sought and followed or to be shunned 
and avoided. Its aim is to arouse and 
awaken teachers from a kind of habitual 
lethargy and to cause them to make a pro- 
fessional self examination and to set up for 
themselves standards of teaching and a true 
prospective of values. 

xxiv+326 pp., $1.25 


Lee: Play in Education 
By Joseph Lee 

“Joseph Lee’s ‘Play in Education’ is the 
most significant hook of the century on this 
subject treated by it. This work is, in fact, 
a delightful treatise on the psychology of 
child development with play, in the midst 
of things where it belongs.”—William A. 
McKeever, 


Cloth, 8mo, xxiii+soo pp., $1.50 





Graves: Student’s History of Education 
By Frank Pierrepont Craves 

Professor Graves emphasizes educational 
institutions and practices, rather than the- 
ories that did not find embodiment in the 
times. More than one-half of the material 
is connected with the last two centuries, 
In the account of each educational move- 
ment the author traces its influence upon 
education in the United States, and three 
chapters were devoted exclusively to the 
rise of educational systems in this country. 
This volume is not a condensation of the 
author’s three-volume History, but an en- 
tirely new work, written with the view that 
whenever historical records do not desist 
in an analysis and synthesis of present day 
problems they may be frankly dismissed 
trom discussion. 


Cloth, r2mo, xxi+453 pp., $1.25 


Cubberley and Elliott: State and County 
School Administration—Sources 

By Ellwood.P. Cabberley and Edward C. Elliott 

A comprehensive source book, containing 
carefully selected readings, laws, decisions 
and other material intended to furnish an 
adequate basis for courses of instruction on 
the problems connected with the administra- 
tion of county and state educational sys- 
tems. It may be used advantageously in 
conjunction with Professor -ubberley’s 
State and County Educational Reorganiza- 
tion. To be published shortly 


Keller: Societal Evolution—A Study of the 
Evolutionary Basis of the Science of Society 
By Albert Galloway Keller 

“Every student of sociology will welcome 
it, and it is sure to hold an important place 
for a good while to come,” writes Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The- definite conception of societal 
evolution which the author gives the reader 
is essential for background to the study of 
human society, and is, therefore, of inter- 
est and value not only to sociologists, but 
to teachers, social reformers and intelligent 
general readers. 


Cloth, r2mo, xi+338 pp., $1.50 


Blackmar and Gillin: Outlines of Sociology 
By Frank W. Blackmar and John Lewis Gillio 
The entire field of sociology, both theo- 

retical and applied, is covered in this com- 

prehensive volume, as indicated by the sub- 
eae of the seven parts. I. The Nature and 

age of Sociology; II. Social Evolution; 

Socialization and Social Control; 

Saal Ideals and Social Control; V. Social 
Pathology; VI. Methods of Social Investi- 
ation; VII. The History of Sociology. 
he book is intended for use as a text in 
college courses or for the numerous clubs 
interested in the study of social questions 
and also for the general reader. 


Cloth, 12mo, viii+586 pp., $2.00 


Young: The New American Government and 
Its Work 
By James T. Young 

The work of the government is given 
fully as much space as its form or struc- 
ture. Especial attention is devoted to Gov- 
ernment Regulation of Business. Certain 
phases of Social Legislation have been 
brought out in order to give a clearer state- 
ment of the government’s work. Judicial 
decisions unfolding and interpreting the 
vital and essential public powers have been 
assigned an unusually prominent place. In 
describing the structural side of our sys- 
tem, a stronger emphasis has been placed 
upon the Executive. Our government is 

here presented as a means of service, 

Cloth, 12mo, xi+663 pp., $2.25 


Munro: Principles and Methods of 
Municipal Administration 
By William Bennett Munro 
In this volume the author of The Govern- 
ment of European Cities and The Gov- 
ernment of American Cities presents a sound 
and interesting discussion of municipal ad- 
ee, Chapters are devoted to the 
quest for efficiency and city planning, and 
to each of the important departments of 
municipal administration. The book is in- 
valuable to students, city officials and 
citizens. To be published soon 
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period and pays more attention than is common 
to orations that are so important but usually 
overlooked as a part of the literary achievement 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. 


Specimen Letters, edited by | * 
Cook. Boston, Ginn & Co., 35 cents. 
Selected Letters, by S. S. Center. 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 40 cents. 

Letters seem very gentle, reflective diet for the 

active high school youth, but these two small 

books contain delightful specimens from our most 
charming letter writers in English with some few 
translations from the French. 


American Literature through Illustra- 
tive Readings, by S. E. Simons. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.12. 

This is a handbook for high school students con- 

taining short extracts from American writers, 

from the less accessible of the Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary periods to those of the present time, 
who have by far the greater space. 
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Everyday oe I. Il. UL, by 
F. S. Hoyt and H. Peet. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., 40 and 45 cents. 

In this series the work is correlated closely and 
cleverly with daily life and with other studies, the 
problems dealing, for instance, with f values, 
agriculture, and with questions in geography and 
history. There is practice in scale measuring, 
graph work and excellent game drills. 


School Algebra, by H. L. Rietz, A. R. 
Crathorne and E. H. Taylor. Henry 
Holt & Co., $1.40 

Develops one principle at a time inductively 

from arithmetical rules, and draws illustrations 

from the pupil’s experience, so far as possible. 

Correlates with physics, physiography and other 

subjects through applications. 


Robbins’ New Plane Geometry, by 
E. R. Robbins. American Book Co., 
80 cents. 

An interesting feature of this geometry is the 

notes giving the history of famous theorems and 

noted geometricians. The exercizes are original 
and also practical and awaken the student‘s in- 
terest. 


First-Year Mathematics for Secondary 
Schools, by Ernst R. Breslich. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $1. 


A volume of the new series of corre ted mathe- 
matics, in which the principles of teaching alge- 
bra and geometry in relation to each other in 
the first year of the high school are effectively 
illustrated. 


Examples in Algebra, by Albert H. 
Wheeler. Little, Brown & Co., 90 
cents. 

A well-arranged textbook for the teaching of 

algebra. Each point is amply illustrated and im- 

prest upon the pupil by a wide and carefully 

chosen set of examples. . 





et &£¢ a 2-4 -s 











A First Year Course in General 
Science, by C. A. Pease. Charles E. 
Merrill Co., $1.20. 

Altho announced for first year high school work 
this little book could profitably be used in the last 
years of the grammar grades. To the many who 
go no further it would give an understanding 
of the laws governing the universe and entering 
into everyday processes. 


Methods in Plant Histology, by Charles 
J. Chamberlain. University of Chi- 
cago Press, $2.25. 

A book which deals fully with methods of study 
of the structural tissues of plants and furnishes 


admirable suggestions for definite work on the 
subject. 


First Textbook of Physics, by J. A. 
Culler. J. B. Lippincott Co., 60 
a. tary introducti to physics f 

men in uction physics for use 
in ee schools serves to make the usually 
difficult work in the last high school years sim- 
pler and so more readily grasped and more profit- 


A Civic Biology, by G. W. Hunter. 
American Book Co., $1.25. 














The cryptic title describes a book for high schools 
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TEXTBOOKS 


First-Year Mathematics for 
Secondary Schools $1.00 


E. R. Bresticn. Third edition to be pub- 
lished this month. A text based on cor- 
relation. 


A Review of High School 
Mathematics 40 


W. D. Reeve and Rateicu Scnoruinc. For 
use with any standard text. 
.90 


Outlines of Economics 
For students of elementary economics. 
Readings in Current Economic 
Problems $2.75 


W. H. Hamitton. A new sourcebook to 
be published this month. 


Materials for the Study of 


Elementary Economics $2.75 


L. C. Marsuatyt, C. W. Wricut, and J. A. 
Fiecp. A sourcebook for class or private 


American Poems $1.50 
$1.00 


W. C. Bronson, 
Four volumes, each, 


English Poems 
$1.00 


W. C. Bronson. 
Elements of Debating 
A Manual for Use in High Schools and 
Academies. L. S. Lyon. 
Methods in Plant 
Histology 
C. J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
A Laboratory Guide in 
Bacteriology 


P. G. HEINEMANN. 








$2.25 


New third edition. 


$1.50 


Revised edition. 


The School and Society $1.00 


Joun Dewey. Revised edition, 





Write for further information and list 
of textbooks for public schools, normal 
schools, colleges and universities. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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brag with the laws of plant and animal life, 


ing upon the life of human beings and especially 
to the probiems of the town. 


A Practical Elementary Chemistry, by 


This author has for ten years been successfully 
carrying out his theory of teaching chemistry en- 
tirely by laboratory work with a textbook used 
simply for reference and considering the prac- 
tical results of the ch 

is usual in such courses. 


Elementary Textbook of Economic 


The frog, grasshopper, hydra and ameba serve 
as introductory types; a systematic survey of 
the phyla follows, economic relations being dis- 
cussed in addition to structure and habits. A 
third of the book is given to insects. 


First Course in Chemistry, by William 


While emphasizing the practical applications of 
chemistry to agriculture, sanitation and indus- 
try, the authors are careful to develop the scien- 
tific attitude. Much attention is given to the 
common carbon compounds. There is a separate 
manual. 





immediate reference to their practical bear- 


B. W. McFarland. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.25. 





l pr more than 


Zoology and Entomology, by Vernon 
L. Kellogg and Rennie W. Doane. 
Henry Holt & Co., $1.50. 


McPherson and William E. Hender- 
son. Boston, Ginn & Co., $1.25. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








School Kitchen Text Book, by Mary J. 


A practical guide for lessons in house-keeping, 
which makes cooking, the care of the kitchen, 
ete., seem work of importance and pleasure. Its 
information is authoritative. 


Handbook of Elementary Sewing, by 


A textbook on elementary sewing would once 
have seemed absurd. Now, since its value is rec- 
ognized this book offers much important 
eet, well arranged for both teacher and 
pupil. 


Railroad Accounting, by William E. 


A subject of increasing importance, which is 


so as to give much information without monotony. 


Best Private Schools, by Porter E. Sar- 


This directory of 1,200 secondary schools, sum- 
mer camps, etc., giving carefully weighed and 
candid criticisms and descriptions of each must 
prove of great use to parents and teachers. It 
is intended to be an annual publication. 


Here is a book planned to aid the teacher in aid- 
ing the pupils, hence much space is given to chil- 
dren’s books. But the chapters on the use of ref- 
erence books and card catalogues are what every 
librarian would like to hand to every new reader. 








Lincoln. Little, Brown & Co., 60 
cents. 


Etta P. Flagg. Little, Brown & Co., 
50 cents. 


in- 


Hooper. Appleton & Co., $2. 


in a comprehensive and interesting way 


gent. Boston, $2. 


Instruction in the Use of Books and 
Libraries, by L. E. Fay and A. T. 
Eaton. Boston Book Co., $2.25. 


What the Mother of a Deaf Child 
Ought to Know, by John Dutton 
Wright. F. A. Stokes Co., 75 cents. 


Emphasizes importance of detecting deafness 
early, and of utilizing the first years for teach- 
ing the child to read facial expression and lip 
movements, instead of neglecting this until the 
child is the age for formal school instruction. 
The by 


Essentials of Agriculture, 


Henry Jackson Waters. Boston, Ginn 


& Co., $1.25. 


Presents in a form suitable for secondary schoo!'s 
the principles of biology, mechanics and chemis- 
try that are directly applicable on a modern 
farm. Makes possible direct correlation between 
the school and the daily life of the pupil. 


The Lesson in Appreciation, by F. H. 
75 


Can we be taught to see beauty? This affirmative 


Hayward. The Macmillan Co., 
cents. 


answer outlines the fundamentals of this branch 
of pedagogy, laying the chief stress on the study 


of poetry, going on to music and to general 


principles, 


The Teaching of Civics, by Mabel Hill. 








SELECTED TEXTS 








Practice Work in English 


For the First Year of the High School. By 
Marietta Knight, South High School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 212 pp. 60 cent; 


Elements of High School 
English 
By Maude M. Frank, A.M., DeWitt Clinton 


High School, New York City. (Nearly 
ready.) 


Modern American Speeches 


Edited by Lester W. Boardman, Head of the 
Department of English, Rhode Is!and State 
College. 109 pp. 40 cents. 


Longman’s Modern French 
Course. Part 1 and Part 2 


Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Pas- 
sages tor Repetition, Exercises, and Vo- 
cabularies, By - Bertenshaw. Pupiis’ 
Edition, both parts, $0 cents each. Teach- 
ers’ Edition, both parts, 65 cents each. 


Essentials in Early European 
History 


y S. B. Howe, A.M., Dep’t of History, 
, Side High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. With Illustrations, Maps, Charts, Genea- 
logical Tables, List of Important Events, 
and Selected List of Books, 433 Ppp. $1.50. 


Essentials in Modern European 
History 


By D. C. Knowlton, Head of the Department 
of History, Central Commercial and Man- 
ual Training High School, Newark, N, J., 
nd S. B. Howe. (In preparation.) 


An Economic History of the 
United States 


By E. L. Bogart, Ph.D., Professor of Eco- 
nomic History, University of Illinois, With 
26 maps and 95 illustrations. Revised and 
largely rewritten, 613 pp. 1.75. 


An Exercise Book in the 
Economic History of the 


United States 
By E. L. Bogart and C. M. Thompson, of the 


University of Illinois. With 11 outline 
maps and 1o charts. 64 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Alexander’s Spelling Book 


Adopted in more than 350 cities and 150 
of the leading private schools. Two editions— 
1, Syllabicated; 2, Not Syllabicated. Other- 
wise identical. Complete, for grades 1 to 8, 
25 cents; Part I, for grades 1 to 4, 16 cents; 
Part II, for grades 5 to 8, 20 cents, 


Woodburn and Moran’s Elementary 


American History and Government 
An inspiring book for Seventh and Eighth 


Grade pupils. Adopted in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Washington, Detroit, Philadel- 
phia. $1.00. 


Horace Mann Readers 


The success of the Horace Mann Method 
of teaching reading with all classes of chil- 
dren, both native and foreign born, ? due 
in no small measure to the use of word prob- 
lems. Children enjoy working these word 
problems. In solving them they think out and 
incidentally fix in memory whatever is to be 
learned. In this respect the Horace Mann 
Method possesses an unique advantage, since 
it thus frees both teacher and pupils from the 
drudgery of using mechanical repetition, 


Full information concerning The Problem 
Method will giadiy be sent upon request. 








Houghton, Mifflin Co., 60 cents. 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Fourth Avenue and 30th Street, New York 





This is a handbook for teachers, giving topics, 
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Important Recent Textbooks 


Halleck & Barbour’s Readings from Literature 85 cents 


Edited by Reuben Post Halleck, author of “History of American Literature.” “Hal- 
leck’s New English Literature,” etc., and Elizabeth Graeme Barbour, Head of Eng- 
lish Department, Girls’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Morey’s Ancient Peoples $1.50 


By Wm. C. Morey, Professor of History and Political Science, University of Rochester. 


Blanchard & Wade’s Foundations of Chemistry $1.25 


By Arthur A. Blanchard, Associate Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, Massachusetts 
Institute ot Technology, and Frank B. Wade, Head ot the Department of Chemistry, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hunter’s Civic Biology $1.25 


George William Mantes, Head of the D t t of Biol ») 
Piet School, New York, N. Y. ee a Se 





Coulter’s Plant Life and Plant Uses $1.20 


By Jobe Gaylord Coulter, Critic Teacher of Biology, University High School, Nor- 
mal, Ill, 


Harris’s German Grammar $1.00 
By Charles Harris, Professor of German, Western Reserve University. 


Smiley & Storke’s First Year Latin Course $1.00 


By James B. Smiley, Principal, and Helen L. Storke, Instruct Lat 
Shook Cleveland Ohio orke, Instructor in Latin, Lincoln High 


Riess & Janes’s Caesar’s Gallic War, Books I and II 85 cents 


Edited by Ernst Riess, Head of Department cy Classics, and Arth t 
in Latin. Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥ elie ar. Deane, Semper 





| Descriptive Circulars Sent on Request | 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 











TLL LL MULT ea 


PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY’S 


Epoch Making Book on Education 


Schools of To-morrow 


$1.50 Net At Any Bookstore 


What The Independent says: 





“From no other does one get so much that feeling of 
clear insight, widely-searching command of the situation, abso- 
lutely steady and relevant interpretation.” 

“A great time saver.” 

“Making necessarily unreadable the vast mass of educa- 
tional discussions of the day.” 

“It should be as exciting to the teacher as to the pupils.” 


E. P. DUTTON COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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95-Ft. CRUISER FOR SALE—BIG BARGAIN 


Will take Small Cruiser—a Day Cruiser or Express Runabout in part payment. 
Yacht’s too small for requirement of owner. Modern, first class in every particular. 
Twin Screw—Two 8 Cylinder, 60 H. P. Motors. Light Draft—Suitable for Florida 
Cruising. A splendid Sea Boat—with complete equipment—economical in use of 
gasoline, with very large gasoline storage capacity. Immediate delivery, if required. 


WALTER A. STOCK, 83 Fort Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 

















bibliographies and suggestions for debates. It is 
practical, paying little attention to history or 
theory, but considering such matters as touch di- 
rectly the life of the community. 


Elementary French Grammar, by 
Everett Ward Olmsted. Henry Holt 
& Co. 

Combines the direct with the grammatical meth- 
od by introducing grammatical material as inci- 
dental to each exercise, and by concluding each 
lesson with a grammatical drillin French. Read- 
ings and themes deal largely with French life 
and literature. 


Religious Education in the Family, by 
Henry F. ee University of Chica- 
go Press, $1.2 

ae help solve an So problem, which 

has baffled many mothers, we have a guide to 

religious education in the family. It offers many 
valuable suggestions and much worth-while in- 
formation. 


Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary. 
60 cents. Webster’s Elementary 
School Dictionary. 90 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

These handy desk dictionaries keep so much of 
the advantages of the unabridged as may be 
held in such small compass. The pronunciation 
symbols are repeated on each page, a great con- 
venience, and the second book contains many of 
the useful appendices of the larger work. 


The Junior Assembly Song Book, edit- 
ed by F. R. Rix. A. S. Barnes Co., 
38 cents. 

A music book for elementary schools, this collec- 

tion contains the national songs, many of the old 

Scotch and other ballads and folk songs, and a 

few hymns. The old airs are used, arranged for 

children’s voices, and it is a good gleaning. 


Comite | Course in Isaac Pitman Pho- 
nography, by Abraham Rosenblum. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., $1.50. 

Besides the foundation theory and elementary 

practice in shorthand, this volume contains let- 

ters and vocabularies used in various trades and 
kinds of business, and literary dictations such as 
eause the downfa!'l of most beginners. 


Practical Exercises in Geography, by 
William J. Sutherland and Chester 
M. Sanford. I, Our Own_ Country 
and Her Possessions; I, South 
America and Eurasia. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 60 cents. 

Pedagogically up-to-date manuals, thru which the 

pupils in the upper grades can be taught to 

study, to use reference books, to make records 
of their studies. Should make geography really 
significant. 


Agriculture and Life, by A. D. Crom- 
well. J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50. 


A handbook of agriculture for teachers is no 
simple matter for the reason that agriculture is 
a age of many, varied and complex branches. 

his book contains much more than the average 
teacher would be wise in attempting to teach, 
but in it will be found helpful data as to fertility 
of soils, care of milk, uses of birds, etc. 


PEBBLES 


Germany is contending for the freedom 
of the seize—F. P. A. in New York 
Tribune. 

“But,” said the young mosquito, “is not 
man much stronger than we?” “ 
replied the fond parent; “but we may ven- 
ture to attack him on account of our su- 
perior mobility.”—Puck. 


“Have you made up your mind what 
party you will vote with next election?” 

“No,” replied Senator Sorghum. “In 
these days of political change a man may 
as well wait and see what parties there 
are.”’—Washington Star. 


Stranger—Seventeen years ago I landed 
here in your town broke. I struck you for 
a dollar. You gave it to me, saying you 
never turned down a request like that. 

Citizen (eagerly )—Yes? 

Stranger—Well, are you still game?— 
Judge. 

A certain father who is fond of putting 
his boys thru natural history examinations 
is often surprized by their mental agility. 
He recently asked them to tell him “what 
animal is satisfied with the least amount of 
nourishment.” “The moth!” one of them 
shouted confidently. “It eats nothing but 
holes.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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Books 




















DISCIPLINE AND THE SCHOOL 


The most common cause of failure 
in the teachers’ profession is the in- 
ability to maintain “discipline.” Now 
many superintendents and administra- 
tors of schools content themselves with 
the declaration that “discipline is a 
matter of personality,” and assume 
that personality is fixed by the Fates. 
More careful students have gathered 
a vast amount of material on the fac- 
tors in discipline, with the result that 
this problem can now be treated in the 
normal or training schools on almost 
the same basis as that of scholarship, 
which every one admits may be ac- 
quired. Three books issued during the 
past school year devote themselves to 
this subject, and the authors approach 
it from entirely different points of 
view. 

Superintendent Perry, in Discipline 
as a School Problem, analyzes the child 
and the internal factors that lead to 
those types of conduct that give the 
young teacher nightmare. The first 
part of his book is therefore taken up 
with a study of the psychology of con- 
duct, in terms of intellect, feeling and 
will. The child’s heritage or “instincts” 
as well as his family, race and social 
environment are considered; and great 
stress is laid upon the stages of the 
child’s development. -On the part of 
the teacher, Dr. Perry expects, appar- 
ently, very little more than an intel- 
lectual appreciation of the nature of 
the child and a knowledge of what to 
do to make him react as desired. Upon 
the principal he places the responsibil- 
ity for organizing a routine that will 
reduce problems of discipline to a min- 
imum; for keeping teachers up to their 
best effort; for codperating with par- 
ents and with various civic agencies; 
and for diagnosing “cases” psycholog- 
ically and physiologically. The point 
of view is almost entirely administra- 
tive. 

In The Discipline.of the School, Miss 
F. M. Morehouse approaches the prob- 
lem from the point of view of methods 
or modes of school government. She 
analyzes five principal modes,—abso- 
lute authority, appeals to personal in- 
terest, control thru personal influence, 
“wholesome repletion,” and appeal to 
social consciousness. She discusses the 
advantages and the dangers of each 
mode, and shows that this series cor- 
responds roughly with the needs of the 
developing organism. Obedience must 
be absolute in the earliest stages for 
reasons that are well recognized, but 
this must give way gradually to the 
other modes of control. The “wholesome 
repletion” is more familiar to us as the 
doctrine of substitution, that is, you 


NOTABLE TEXTBOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





Priest: Germany Since 1740 
German history from the accession 
of Frederick the Great to the out- 
break of war in August, 1014. A 
concise, unbiased, illuminating survey 
valuable for supplementary use in 
courses in European history and es- 

pecially timely just now. 
225 pages, with maps, $1.25 


Long: American Literature 


A companion volume to Dr. Long’s 
“English Literature” organized on 
the same plan and distinguished by 
the same aims. A textbook present- 
ing the history of our literature in a 
vigorous and picturesque style that 
will arouse the interest of pupils in 
the literature itself. 

502 pages, fully illustrated, $1.35 


Calhoun and MacAlarney: Readings 
from American Literature 


In its selection and organization of 
material this volume i is exactly adapt- 
ed to use with Long’s “American Lit- 
erature”. It is particularly rich in 
selections from the colonial period, 
and will prove valuable in any course 
in American literature. 


650 pages, $1.40 


Muzzey: American History 


A high-school history written from 
the point of view of the present gen- 
eration. It is the first book of its 
kind to give adequate treatment to 
the period since the Civil War and 
the important governmental problems 
of the twentieth century. 

672 pages, illustrated, $1.50 


Muzzey: Readings in 
American History 


A source-book, ready this fall, to 
accompany Muzzey’s “American His- 
tory”. It contains a wealth of orig- 
inal material, giving, wherever the 
subject makes it advisable, several 
selections on’ a single topic. The 
volume will prove valuable for use 
with any textbook in American His- 
tory. 





Genung and Hanson: Outlines 


of Composition and Rhetoric 
A new textbook for the last two 
years of high school. It gives fresh, 
sensible directions that develop the 
power of the young writer or speak- 
er. With Hanson’s “Two Years’ 
Course in English Composition’, it 
forms a series of unique value cover- 
ing the four years of high-school 
work. 406 pages, $1.00 
Hanson: Two Years’ Course in 
English Composition 
For the first two years of high 
school. It offers a larger number and 
variety of interesting exercises and 
subjects for composition than any 
other manual of its scope. 
377 pages, 90 cents 


McPherson and Henderson A 
First Course in Chemistry 


A new textbook offering a brief 
course for beginning students. It 
emphasizes applications. of chemistry 
to everyday life and is equally valu- 
able whether the student intends to 
pursue the subject further or to drop 
it at the end of this course. 

426 pages, illustrated, $1.25 


Waters: 


Essentials of Agriculture 
The first well organized and well 
balanced high-school textbook in 
Agriculture. The text makes definite 
application of the essentials of agri- 
culture to every important type of 
farming. The illustrations are a dis- 
tinctive feature of this new textbook. 
501 pages, illustrated, $1.25 


Bergen and Caldwell: 
Introduction to Botany 


A distinctly elementary treatment 
for half-year courses of those fea- 
tures of plant life of educational, 
aesthetic, and economic interest to all. 
It shows the interesting applications 
of botanical facts to plant breeding, 
agriculture, horticulture, forestry, 
sanitation, and the industries. 

368 pages, illustrated, $1.15 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 


Atlanta 


Dallas Columbus San Francisco 

















THE DIPLOMACY OF THE WAR OF 1914 
The Beginnings of the War 


By ELLERY C. STOWELL 
Asst. Prof. of International Law, Columbia University 


A complete, impartial, 


and authoritative account of the negotiations that 


ushered in the war, supplemented by special studies of such questions as Bel- 
gian neutrality, England’s responsibility, etc., as well as by an exhaustive chron- 
ology and index, and a wealth of original documents. 


Nicholas Murray Butler 





New York Times 


Boston Transcript 





“The work has been done 
with painstaking thorough- 
ness, scrupulous fairness and 
most extraordinary accuracy.’ 


diplomacy is 


like book.”’ 


“The whole tangled web of 
made _ crystal 
clear in this really statesman- 





“For all time an authority. 
Should be studied now by all 
Americans who are con- 
cerned for our own as well 
as the world’s future.” 


$5.00 net at all bookstores or sent postpaid by the publishers 


4 Park Street 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 
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A Few Important Series Published by 


The Cambridge University 
Press of England 


The Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature 
Editors, P. Giles, Litt.D., and 

A. C. Seward, M.A., F.R.S. 86 vol- 

umes ready, others in active prepa- 

ration, 


Bound in cloth, 40c each 
Bound in Limp Lambskin, $1.00 each 


Cambridge Public Health 
Series 
Under the editorship of G. D. 


Graham-Smith, M.D and J. E. 
Purvis, M.A. 


The Cambridge Historical 
Series 
General Editor G W _ Prothero, 


Litt.D., Honorary Fellow of King 
College, Cambridge. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


American Representatives, com- 
plete Educational Catalogue sent on 
request. 


2 West 45th Street New York City 














TYPEWRITE, THE_WEW. WAT 


Totally new system. Based on Gymnastic Finger Training! 
Brings amazing speed —periect accuracy B/G SALARIES. 
Easy for anyone, First day shows results. Learn while working. 
48-P. Book Free illustrates and explains all. Gives 

age letters from hundreds with salaries 
doubled and trebled. A revelation as to speed and salary 
possible to typists. Postal will do, but write today—NOW. 


TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 3888 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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TRAIN 
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A most 
remarkable 
book — one that 
should be in the hands of 
every ambitious man. It 
shows how a knowledge of law 
enables men to onely ze correctly, di- 
rect and control—why law-trained men 
are picted for business leaders. It shows how 
men unable to leave home or business can pre- 
pare for the bar examination through a Course 
n law which includes the comprehensive feat- 
ures of the best resident law schvols. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME you can secure a 


thoroughly complete and satisfactory Law 
Course and Service—one that is recommended 
and approved by bench and bar. 


Meodera American Law Course aad Service of 


Blackstone Institute 














must keep a child so busy that he has 
not time or energy for mischief. It is 
the scientific way of cheating the devil. 
There is also a study of “disciplinary 
devices.” The latter are discussed from 
the point of view of aiming at self- 
government thru social coédperation. 

Dr. Bagley’s treatment is more phil- 
osophical than either of the others, and 
at the same time more directly usable 
as a textbook. In School Discipline the 
main analysis is that of the teacher’s 
personality and is worth the considera- 
tion of every teacher and administra- 
tor. After pointing out that there has 
been a radical change in our ideals 
during the past generation and that 
there is in each school a “fashion” of 
order to which practically all the pu- 
pils conform, general causes of the un- 
ruly school are discussed, as harsh and 
unsympathetic treatment; indulgence 
and weak control; inadequate prepara- 
tion and tenure of teachers. There is a 
chapter on each of the chief agencies 
for transforming the unruly school—the 
objective attitude; raising the stand- 
ards; individual assignments; stim- 
ulating group responsibility; routiniz- 
ing the work. There is a good discus- 
sion of coercion and penalties, with a 
special chapter on corporal punish- 
ment. Dr. Bagley’s classification of 
troublesome types is in terms of “char- 
acter” and will probably be more help- 
ful to the inexperienced teacher than 
Dr. Perry’s. 


Discipline as a School Problem, by Arthur C. 
Perry. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. The Dis- 
cipline of the School, by Frances M. More- 
house. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.25. 
School Discipline, by William Chandler Bagley. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW 


Politicians, educators and other citi- 
zens have before them no problem im- 
mediately concerning all the people of 
greater importance than the decision of 
next steps to be taken in the develop- 
ment of the public schools. Especially 
serious for the future of democracy is 
the issue as to whether vocational 
schools shall be an integral, vitalizing 
part of the whole system or a separate 
organization seeking primarily to pro- 
vide industries with more efficient work- 
men rather than the best means of 
growth for all concerned. 

It is these problems that Dr. Dewey 
has in mind in his latest work, Schools 
of Tomorrow—probably the most im- 
portant social book of the year. 

The decision of the city of New York 
as to whether or not she will take ad- 
vantage of what has been accomplished 
at Gary in remaking her schools will 
be a matter of great consequence to all 
the country. The appearance of this 
book is fortunate at a time when the 
public is unusually awake to educational 
needs. It takes nothing for granted on 
the part of its readers but a sincere in- 
terest in education and in democracy 
There are no technical terms used-- 
any reader of ordinary intelligence will 
enjoy all of it. 

The fullest accounts are those of the 
Gary schools, Mrs. Johnson's experi- 
ment in the far South, and that of Pro. 
fessor Merriam at the University of 
Missouri. Public schools in Chicago, 











Cincinnati and Indianapolis, together 
with nearly a dozen others, mostly pri- 
vate, complete the record. There is no 
attempt to include all schools of this 
type or even to list them. The rural 
school movement is referred to appre- 
ciatively but is not reported. 

The result is surprizing even to 
those who are best informed. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that proba- 
bly no other individual has done so 
much to make possible these evidences 
of progress as has Dr. Dewey. To take 
but a single instance—there are three 
factors most evident in accounting for 
the: Gary success: the possibility of 
beginning with a new situation which 
was destined to grow at once to large 
dimensions, Superintendent Wirt’s 
genius, and Dr. Dewey’s experimental 
school at the University of Chicago 
back in the 90’s. This last was, before 
the time of the Gary scheme, the most 
important educational experiment of 
which we have record. In it the essen- 
tial features of all these movements 
were demonstrated under very difficult 
conditions. The superficial criticisms 
made concerning it, at the time and 
since then, failed to grasp the remark- 
able significance of what was accom- 
plished. Discipline, control, informa- 
tion and other conventional desirabili- 
ties were never more thoroly attended 
to, but, for once, they were placed in a 
reasonable perspective. 

The greatest hindrance to educational 
progress, in the future, as in the past, 
will lie in the fact that teachers and 
parents lack the needed vision and ex- 
perience to appreciate what next steps 
are feasible. Schools of Tomorrow wil 
be a great help in accomplishing the 
training needed. 

Miss Evelyn Dewey has made many 
of the investigations necessary for the 
work. There are excellent illustrations, 
but some readers will regret the absence 
of an index. 


Schools of Tomorrow 
} ng 


by John Dewey and 
i — New York: E. P. Dutton & 


GUIDANCE FOR YOUNG 
WORKERS 


The child labor problem has in 
recent years crowded over into the 
school, and there takes the form of 
the complex movement that includes 
the agitation for vocational training 
on the part of employers and for voca- 
tional guidance on the part of educators 
and social workers. Professor Scott in 
his Historical Essays on Apprentice- 
ship and Vocational Education explains 
the rise, development and decline of the 
gild system of apprentices and the seri- 
ous results of its unavoidable destruc- 
tion. The final chapter deals with the 
present situation in the United States 
in its broader aspects. 

A recent study from Cleveland by 
Jeannette Eaton and Bertha M. Ste- 
vens, Commercial Work and Training 
for Girls, brings out all the vicious 
features of the private vocational 


schools. The employer suffers because 
the labor force is not properly trained. 
and the children suffer because they 
are neither trained nor selected. There 
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is a mass of significant facts on the 
conditions that lead to the waste of 
young lives, on methods for preventing 
much of this waste, and particularly on 
the kinds of work in commercial fields 
that are open to women. 

A study of 13,000 Working Girls in 
Evening Schools in New York was made 
under the direction of Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, Secretary of the Committee on 
Women’s Work of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. This study throws a flood 
of light on the problems common to in- 
dustry and education; but it is an illu- 
mination that hardly reaches beyond 
the point of making us aware of their 
complexity. The questions raised by 
Miss Van Kleeck reach to the very 
foundation of our economic system. 

Education for Industrial Workers, by 
Herman Schneider, is a constructive 
study for vocational training in New 
York City. It goes deeper into the es- 
sentials of the situation than do books 
that consider children in some measure 
free to choose and so to go, when guid- 
ed, into the better pursuits. The graver 
matter is the great body of boys and 
girls forced by present factory condi- 
tions into monotonous occupations that 
dull the brain and leave them incapable 
of study. For these there must be classes 
in which instruction is so given as to 
answer the imperative need for excite- 
ment that is the natural recoil from 
days of deadening labor. 

From the point of view of school 
management, Jesse B. Davis, in Voca- 
tional and Moral Guidance, has devel- 
oped a plan for giving systematic in- 
formation on vocational subjects, espe- 
cially in connection with the English 
work of the high school and the upper 
grades. This book should be of particu- 
lar help in schools that are groping out 
of the academic ruts. The Young Wom- 
an Worker, a pretty book of counsel for 
girls, in the naive manner of certain 
mid-Victorian moralists, is offered by 
Mary A. Laselle. She accepts at his 
own valuation the employer’s estimate 
of human relations. There is no sugges- 
tion that the young worker has rights 
as well as duties. Also with no chal- 
lenge to the gods of things as they are, 
Eli W. Weaver and J. F. Byler in 
Profitable Vocations for Boys, yet ap- 
proach the problem from the point of 
view of the boy at school, and take 
cognizance of the fact that some 
employers are much less desirable 
than others. They place the empha- 
sis on wise choice of occupation and 
of employer, and on the cardinal vir- 
tues lacking which so many drift into 
“the present day industrial slavery.” 
Over thirty groups of occupations are 
described in terms of general conditions 
and requirements, prevailing earnings 
and extreme “ rtunities.” 

In a pathetic little book, The Un- 
heard Cry, J. F. Sullivan pleads, out 
of his own experience, for spec'al 
training for cripples to fit them for 
life which, while it must be sorrow- 
ful, need not be, as it now is for the 
many without means, menaced by 
_ and want. In answer to 
this comes from the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation The Care and Education of Crip- 
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If a Giant Cut the Wires 


Suppose all telephones were 
silent, and that for forty-eight 
hours you could not even call a 
telephone exchange anywhere 
in the Bell System to ask what 
the trouble was! 


Imagine the confusion which 
would prevail—with personal 
visits and messengers substi- 
tuted for direct, instant com- 
munication; with sidewalks, 
street carsand elevators jammed; 
with every old-fashioned means 
of communication pressed into 
service and all of them com- 
bined unable to carry the load. 


The instant contact of mer- 
chantwithcustomer,of physician 
with patient, of friend with friend, 
would be severed; the business 
man and the housewife would 
lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone savesthem. The eco- 
nomic loss would be incalculable. 


There would not be time 
enough to do the things we are 
accustomed to do, and social as 
well as business life would be 


Such a condition is almost in- 
conceivable. The BellSystem has 
developed telephone service to 
the highest degree of usefulness 
and made it so reliable that its 
availability is never questioned. 
It has connected cities, towns 
and the remotest places from 
coast to coast, and has taught 
the people the advantages of 
nation-wide telephone facilities. 


Plans are made, buildings 
built and businesses run with 
Bell Service taken for granted, 
and yet we have to imagine what 
it would mean to be entirely 
without telephones before the 
great value of this ever-present 
service can really be appreciated. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Over 100,000 are being used 
by the German and Allied troops at 
the front, It rests the feet, prevents 
friction, blisters, Corns and Bunions 
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AUTHORS 


Have you manuscript copy, not less than 25,000 
words, you intend for BOOK issue? We will 
carefully read same, gratis, if forwarded, with 
view of capital investment in manufacture, ad- 
vertising and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
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Why should this trade-mark mean 
anything to you? 


onlon 


CORSETS 


Why do you accept a corset bearing 
this trade-mark without further ques- 


Because you have worn this Royal 
Worcester product before? 


Because a friend told you how good 


That is a good reason too. 


But the beginning of your faith in that 
particular article goes farther back 


Is it not true that you came to know 
this trade-mark, and the quality back 
of it, by reading the company’s adver- 


The Independent 


and other publications represented in 
the Quoin Club, the National Periodi- 
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fo You Open to Conviction? 


If you desire good, clean, clear-cut representation among your 
business associates and customers, there is nothing that will 
reflect these qualities surer or quicker than a clean, smooth- 
edged unrumpled 


PEERLESS PATENT BOOK FORM CARD 
This selection of a Our Smart Card 


card is as sure an 
index to the ebar- in Case 
Soter and person- 
ality of yourself 
and your house as 
the goods you sell, 
or the cause you 
represent; aod 
these detachable, 
smooth-edged 
cards are the last 
word in quality 
and character. 








If our statement 
alone is insuff- 
cient to convince 
you, then a sample of the cards the reives will convince you — so send for @ 
sample tab today and convince yo rself—show that you are at least open 
to conviction, 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 









NG THE PHOTOPLAY 


A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
que of the photoph taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Peorortay Acruon.  269-page catalogue free. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 
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CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
WINDOW SLEEPING BERTH 


Attached to frame, brick or cement house. Comes in sections. 
One man can attach it. Screened from insects. Also cages 
occupant with heavy wire netting. Lined with wall board for 
winter use. Constructed of heavy angle and T iron. 

WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO., 373 Front Street, Colfax, lows 























pled Children. Extensive organization 
of work that may profitably employ 
those who are physically handicapped 
is likely to point the way for more effec- 
tive industrial organization, just as the 
schools for idiots and feeble-minded and 
delinquents have been the most produc- 
tive laboratories for educational ad- 
vance. 
Historical Essays on Apprenticeship and Vo- 
cational Education, by J. F. Scott. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Ann Arbor Press. 60 cents. Commer- 
cial Work and Training for Girls, by Jean- 
nette Eaton and Bertha M. Stevens. The Mac- 
millan Co, $1.50. Working Girls in Evening 
Schools: A Statistical Study, by Mary Van 
Kleeck. The Survey Associates. $1.50. Educa- 
tion for Industrial Workers, by Herman 
Schneider. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 
90 cents. Vocational and Moral Guidance, by 
Jesse Buttrick Davis. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
$1.25. The Young Woma~ Worker, by Mary 
A. Laselle. Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1. Profit. 
able Vocations for Boys, by E. W. Weaver 
and J. Frank Byler. A. S. Barnes Co. $1, 
The Unheard Cry, by J. F. Sullivan. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Smith & Lamar. $1. Care and Educa- 
tion of Crippled Children in the United States, 
by Edith Reeves. The Survey Associates. $2, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
The Housekeeper’s Handbook of Clean- 
ing, by S. J. MacLeod, answers very prac- 
tically the many questions that arise in the 
daily household care of attic and cellar, re- 
frigerator and stove, silver and linen. 
Harper. 50 cents, 


HOW TO STUDY THE PIANO 

The value and methods of training co- 
ordinately the Kars, Brain and Fingers in 
the study of the piano are helpfully ex- 
plained and illustrated in a text-book for 
piano teachers and pupils by Howard 
Wells. It will prove to be a_ serviceable 
hand-book and guide in such instruction. 


Ditson. $1.25. 


HUMAN SPEECH 

Professor Leonard Bloomfield of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has performed a real 
service in putting into good form for the 
reader and student a summary of what is 
known of the nature, origin and develop- 
ment of language. His Introduction to the 
Study of Language seeks to do for the pres- 
ent generation what Whitney’s books did 
for the public some fifty years ago. 


Holt. $1.76. 


A MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
A reprint has just been issued in a less 
expensive form of The Evolution of Litera- 
ture by Professor A. S. Mackenzie. The 
author regards “the study of literary art 
as simply one of the subdivisions of an- 
thropology, the science of man.” The songs, 
dances and stories of primitive races are 
traced, continent by continent, until the 
reader is able to correlate them in certain 

definite groups of literature. 
Crowell. $1.50. 


BLACK BEAUTY REINCARNATED 
The whole duty of an author, in Marcus 
Horton’s opinion, seems to be to provide 
some sort of thrill on every page. He must 
be allowed time to launch the story—all he 
wants in fact—but once started things must 
happen. Pat and his mistress were bot 
Bred of the Desert, both beautiful, but the 
horse a bit over-philosophical, the girl 
somewhat goody-goody, the romance rather 

sentimental, so what’s the use? 
Harper. $1.30. 


A TEXT-BOOK IN GOVERNMENT 

The need for a work that would explain 
the organization and operation of the gov- 
ernments of the chief nations of the world 
will be satisfied by an Introduction to the 
Study of Government by Lucius Hudson 
Holt, of the United States Military Acad- 
emy. The work has a definite place in the 
library of modern text-books. The source 
material consisting of statistics, tables, de 
cisions, statutes and constitutional provi- 
sions appended to several chapters is 4 
valuable feature of the 


” Macmillan. $2. 
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THE INDEPENDENT EDUCATION SERVICE 


A directory of Schools and Colleges which are advertising in The Independent. By using the 


coupon below, parents will secure prompt and complete information to aid them in selecting the 
— education for son or daughter. 


CALIFORNIA 
1 Pacific Theological Seminary ®erkeley 
2 California Hospital School for Nurses 
Los Angeles 
3 Mills College Mills College 
COLORADO 


4 University of Colorado 


Boulder 
5 Walcott School 


Denver 


CONNECTICUT 


6 Ely School for Girls............ Greenwich 
7 Hartford Theological Seminary. .Hartford 
8 The Gateway New Haven, Conn. 
SaHopkins Grammar School....New Haven 
9 Wheeler School and Library 
North Stonington 
Litehfleld County 
North Woodbury 
Norwalk 


9aThe Country School, 


10 Hillside School for Girls 

11 Sanford School 

12 Thorpe School for Tutoring 
13 Connecticut Agricultural College... .Storrs 
14 Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 


Thompson 
15 Choate School Wallingford 
15aThe Phelps School for Girls. .Wallingford 
16.Gunnery School for Boys Washington 
17 Wyckham Rise Washington 
18 St. Margaret’s School Waterbury 
19 Miss Smith’s Home School Woodbury 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
20 Lucia Gale Barber School of Rhythm 
Washington 
21 Bristol School Washington 
22 Chevy Chase Seminary Washington 
23 National Cathedral School for Girls 
Washington 
24 Martha Washington Seminary.Washington 


FLORIDA 
25 Cathedral School...........e00. .- Orlando 
26 Rollins College Winter Park 


ILLINOIS 
27 Western Military Academy 
27aAmerican Correspondence School of Law 
Chicago 
28 American School of Correspondence 
Chicago 
29 American School of Home Economics 


29aBlackston Institute 

30 Chicago Correspondence Schools. ..C 
30aChicago Photo Playwright College.Chicago 
30bDickson School of Memory........ Chicago 
31 Florida Huron Mt. 

3laKindergarten Collegiate Institute. .C 

32 La Salle Extension University....Chicago 
32aNational School of Chiropractic ..Chicago 
33 Sheldon School 

34 University of Chicago 
34aEvanston Academy 

35 Northwestern University 
36 Monticello Seminary 

37 Illinois Woman's College 
88 Frances Shimer School 
39 Waterman Hall 
39aGirton School 
40 Todd Seminary 


Jacksonville 
Carroll 

. .Sycamore 
. Winnetka 
Woodstock 


for Girls. 


INDIANA 
Fe Gs nk tae cedesnceuens Notre 
42 Interlaken School Rollin, 
43 Valparaiso University 


Dame 
Prairie 
alparaiso 


IOWA 
43aGrinnell College 


Grinnell 


LOUISIANA 


44 Paragon Institute Orleans 


45 Abbott School 


Farmington 
45aHebron Academy 


Hebron 


MARYLAND 
46 Girls Latin School 
47 Goucher College 
47aHood College 
48 Maryland College for Women. 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 


. Lutherville 


MASSACHUSETTS 
49 Abbott Academy 
50 Cushing Academy 
51 Boston University 
52 Miss Church’s School for Girls.... 
53 De Meritte School 
54 Emerson School of Oratory 
54aThe Gordon School 
55 Miss Guild and Miss School for 
Girl Boston 


Evans’ 








Miss McClintock’s School for Girls. Boston 
New England Conservatory of Music 


Posse Gymnasium 
School for Social Workers 
School of Expression 
Bradford Academy.. 
Sea Pines 
Episcopal Theological School... 
New-Churech Theological School. 
Sargent School 
66 Concord School for Girls » 
66aMiss Faulkner’s House of Education 
Dedham 
Duxbury 
Easthampton 
Franklin 


Brewster 
.-Cambridge 
.Cambridge 

Cambridge 


7 Powder Point School 
Williston Seminary 
Dean Academy 
Lawrence Academy 
Rogers Hall School 
Monson Academy for Boys........ Monson 
Walnut Hill et 
Mount Ida 
Colley Dickionen Hospital School 

Northampton 
Brookfield School North Brookfield 
Wheaton College 
Miss Hall's Town and Country School 
Pittsfield 

9 Home Correspondence School... .Springfield 

79aWaltham School for Girls Waltham 

80 Tenacre Wellesley 

81 Misses Allen School for Girls. West Newton 

82 Allen School for Boys West Newton 

83 Wilbraham School Wilbraham 

84 Wor “ Worcester 


MICHIGAN 


Delsarte Course in Expression 
Reed School 


Detroit 
Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
87 Shattuck School 


Faribault 
87aPillsbury Academy 


Owatonna 


MISSISSIPPI 
88 Stanton College Vatchez 
MISSOURI 
89 Miss Compton’s School St. Louls 
S9aHosmer Hall St. Louis 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


90 Phillips Exeter Academy Exeter 


NEW JERSEY 
91 Centenary College Institute. 
92 Old Orchard School 
92aCorrective Eating Society Maywood 
93 Montclair Academy Montclair 
94 Morristown School............. Morristown 
95 Francis E. Parker Home School 
New Brunswick 
96 Newton Academy............se000. Newton 
96aMiss Beard’s School for Girls Orange 
97 Pennington School for Boys....Pennington 
97aKent Summit 
98 Summit Summit 


. Hackettstown 
Leonia 


NEW YORK 
99 St. Agnes School 
99aAuburn Theological Seminary 
100 Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 
Briarcliff Manor 
101 Chautauqua Summer School....Chautauqua 
102 National School of Nursing 
103 Colgate University 
103aHartwick Seminary 
104 Starkey Seminary 
Manor School for Girls..Larchmont Manor 
Craven School Mattituck 
Kimball Union Seminary... .- Meridian 
Mackenzie School K 
Holbrook School 
Ossining School for Girls 
St. John’s School 
Crane Norman Institute of Music. 
112aLastman School 
113 Glen Eden 
114 Riverview Academy Poughkeepsie 
114aMechanics Institute Rochester 
115 Skidmore School of Arts. .Saratoga Springs 
116 St. Faith’s School Saratoga Springs 
117 Syracuse University Syracuse 
117aThe Misses Metcalf’s Boarding and Day 
School arrytown 
117bThe Roger School...... Scarsdale 


Albany 
Auburn 


. Potsdam 
Poughkeepsie 
Poughkeepsie 


Ascham 


NEW YORK CITY 
118 Joseph Adelman 
119 Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton’s School 
120 Berkeley School 
121 Columbia Grammar School 
122 The Gardner School 








122aAlexander Hamilton Institute 

123 Elizabeth King Institute 

124 Language Phone Method 

125 New York Homeopathic Medical: College 

126 New York School of Philanthropy 

127 New York University School of Commerce 

128 Florence Fleming Noyes School of 
Rhythmic Exercises 

129 Phillips School 

129aPratt Institute 

130 Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s School 

130aThe Scudder School for Girls 

131 Union Theological Seminary 

132 Veltin School for Girls 

133 von Ende Music School 

134 Young Women’s Christian Association 


NORTH CAROLINA 
135 Blue Ridge School for Boys. Hendersonville 
135aSouthern Normal College Hot Springs 
136 Mont Edgecombe School....Rocky Mount 


OHIO 
137 Grand River Institute Austinburg ° 
138 os Physical Culture College.Cincinnati 
138aGlendale College......... « Glendale 
139 Western College for Women 
139aTulloss School of Typewriting.Springfield 


PENNSYLVANIA 
140 Birmingham School 
141 Penn Hall Chambersburg 
142 Wilson College .. Chambersburg 
143 Chestnut Hill Academy Chestnut Hill 
144 Franklin and Marshall Academy. Lancaster 
145 Yeates School Lancaster 
146 Meadville Theological Seminary. Meadville 
147 Mercersburg Academy Mercersburg 
147aPawling School 
148 American Institute of Child Life 
Philadelphia 
148aThe Litshaw School of @sychoculture 
Philadelphia 
149 Pennsylvania College for Women. Pittsburgh 
150 Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 
Saltsburg 
Correspondence Schools 
Scranton 
Bethlehem 
Wildwood 
Seminary 
Williamsport 


Birmingham 


151 International 


152 Lehigh University 
152a Wildwood Hall 
153 Williamsport Dickinson 


RHODE ISLAND 
154 Moses Brown School 
154aBrown University 
154bThe Misses Bronson’s School. 


Providence 
Providence 
. Providence 


TENNESSEE 


155 Tusculum College 


Greeneville 
155aRowland Hall 


. Ooltewah 


VERMONT 
156 Goddard Seminary 
156aBishop Hopkins Hall Burlington 
157 Middlebury College Middlebury 
158 Vermont Academy for Boys..Saxtons River 


VIRGINIA 
159 Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
Lynchburg 
Mera cbpieewhe eee Manassus 
. Petersburg 
..- Roanoke 


160 Eastern College 
160aSouthern College 
161 Virginia College 
162 Roanoke College . Salem 
Mary Baldwin Seminary Staunton 
 _ eee ery +++. Staunton 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Davis and Elkins College.... Elkins 
WISCONSIN 
Wayland Academy 
Hillerest School 
St. John’s Military Academy 
Northwestern Military & Naval Academy, 
Lake Geneva 


..Beaver Dam 
Beaver Dam 


~~ — «av a au amy — —_— i 


INDEPENDENT EDUCATION SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Send Information Regarding Schools 


| Numbers 











_ 
OMAHA (Name and Address in Margin) 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CCONTINUED) 











INDIANA 





Group of Valparaiso University Buildings, 


* pl t 


including the Departments of Medicine 
and Dentistry Located in Chicago 


One of the Largest Institutions of Learning in the United States 


Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense 
Valparaiso University was founded with the idea of giving to every 
P 


erson, whether rich or poor, a chance to ob- 
tain a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach, That it is per- 
soomane this mission is indicated by the numbers who avail themselves of the advan- 


tages offered. 


was founded with 3 departments, 4 instructors, and an 
This Institution annual enrollment i 


of 210 different students. Now there 


are 21 departments, 218 instructors and an annual enrollment of more than 5000 dif- 


ferent students. 


Ihe reason for this growth is in the fact that this University constantly in- 
creases its facilities, strengthens its courses of study, and offers additional advantages 
without making the expense to the student any greater. 


Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten 
Departments Methods, 


Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for 
Teachers, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, 
Agriculture, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, 


Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistr 


While the expense in all of the Departments i is quertindy low, it has not been 
y 


made at the sacrifice of a high grade of instruction, but by app 


ples to 


“The Cost of Living’’ so that the 


for board and room may be had at from $26 
Tuition $20.00 per quarter, or $65.00 if paid in 
If the entire tuition is paid in advance for 


to $41 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
advance, for a year of forty-eight weeks. 


ing business princi- 


most satisfactory accommodations 


the year it includes all the departments, excepting Medical, Dental and private lessons 


in Music. 


The total expense of board, tuition and furnished room for the regular school year (thirty-six weeks), 


need not exceed $133; or for forty-eight weeks, $169. 


For free Catalog address 


HENRY B. BROWN, President, or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
Box 54, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 
The Forty-Third Year Will Open Sept. 21, 1915 








CALIFORNIA 


ILLINOIS 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
mse in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
ye and Ear Departments, Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 

ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years’ 

course. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


Open to qualified students of both sexes and 
all denominations. Location and climate unex- 
celled. Thorough instruction and practical mod- 
ern training for the ministry, te nee He of 
California courses and library free. 

Opens August 16th, 1915. Address 


Cc. S. NASH, President, Berkeley, California. 








“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses, For 
home-making and well paid positions. 


merican School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St.. Chicago, Ill. 


Florida Huron Mt. School for 
Boys 
Crarence E. Snyper, A.M., Director 


Exclusive, Out of Door Tutoring School. Fall— 
North Michigan. Winter—Florida West Coast. 
Spring—Bluve Ridge Mts., N. C. Fall term opens 
Sept. 14th, 1915. For "iNustrated Booklet and 
information write to Director, 307 Monroe Bldg.. 
Chicago, Ill. Phone, Rand. 1685. 












The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


STUDY tnt: 


D 23rd Year _‘U. of C.(Div. M) Chicago, Ill. **t«!! Tere 
MILITARY 


WESTER ACADEMY 


ed as “Honor School"’ by the War Department, 

fee Might tating given. Prepares boys for College or Busi- 

ness. Work ae by Cotiegns and Universities. Fire- 

proof Barrac Supervised athletics, Swimming 
pool 20x 3 Me _. For a copy of 


COL. A ‘™. eT ACKSON, A. M, 
Superintendent 
Box 99, Alton, Ill. 
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MONTICELLO SEMINARY 


= eager 


For Girls and 


Junior College 
of Class *‘A"’ 
by University 
of Illinois. Do- 








mesticScience, 
Music, Art. Certificate Leap Gymnasium, tennis, archery, 
baseball, hockey. Modern buildi and . 78th year 


opens mid- September. Two exhibits at Panama- ia de EBxpo- 
sition. Catalog. iss a n, 


Girton School Gis 


Winnetka, Ill. Chicago’s Oldest Suburb 


Select boarding and day school situated in a beautiful 20 acre 
park. College preparatory, General and Finishing Courses, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Household Sani- 
tation, and Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley. Special preparation for Bryn Mawr. 
Social life of the home refined and attractive. 

Catalogue on application. 


Francis King Cooke, Principal, Box 80 


Frances Shimer School 


(Of the University of Chicago) 

A Home School for Girls and Young Women. Fenler College 
two years with diploma. Advanced standing at colleges and uni- 
versities. Four years academic work. Separate building for Ist 
and 2nd year academic students. Certificate privileges. Home 
Economics with Diploma. Music, Art, Expression, and 

tarial courses. 8 modern brick buildings. 35acres. Golf, tennis, 
gym. 127 miles from Chicago. a from 12 states. Founded 
1853. Opens a hai Rate, 

Chicago Office, Fine Arts Bldg., 410 ‘. Mich. Ave., Mondays, August 
Rev. WILLIAM P. | WOKE, Dean, Box 623. Mt. Carroll, iil. 

















now, tomorrow 
and forever.”’ 
So writes Mrs. Eugene 
Field, mother of one Todd 
vy; and hundreds of moth- 
ers say the same thing. Our 
Ideal—‘*For Every Todd 
Citizen.”’ 


























is located 1,000 feet above the sea; in the hill 
country of Illinois, only one hour from Chicago. 
68th year. Genuine home life. Cozy build- 
ings and a fine + campus and woodland. 
All athletics. nmquire about our 
Northern Summer Camp. 

NOBLE HILL, Principal 

Woodsto tock, Th. 













MARYLAND 


HOOD COLLEGE wz. 

Woman's College 

FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Accredited Course in Pedagogy. 
New buildings. Terms $350. Hood Seminary, affiliated with 
Hood College. Prepares for Hood and leading women 's colleges. 
Diploma courses. Terms $300. Both institutions offer courses io 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Gymnasium and athletic 








work. For either catalog address Jos. H. Apple, Pd.D., Pres. 
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CONNECTICUT 





FOR BOYS 


Location. Rangeley Lake region; 
dry, bracing air. 

Ideals. Obedience — Manliness — 
Thoroughness — Concentration— 
Achievement. 

Equipment. 30 acres of athletic 
fields and playgrounds, three ten- 
nis courts, three H«wmes, School 
House, Gymnasiuin, Manual Train- 
ing Shop. 

Athletics. Competent coaching, 
football, basketball, track, base- 
ball, West Poir.tsetting-up drill. 

Out-of-door Life. Snowshoeing, 
tobogganing, camping trirs, fish- 
ing, mountain climbing, swimming, 
horseback riding, maple-sugar 
making. 

Scholarship. 
privilege. 


College 
Business course. 
teacher to six boys. 
time and efficiency in work. Every 
vacancy filled the past year. 


certificate 
One 
Economy of 


Private Pullman. Leaves Boston 
for the school on opening day of 
each term. 

Terms. Seven hundred dollars 
($700). Summer tutoring School. 
Five weeks. 


George D. Church, M.A., Headmaster, 
Farmington, Maine 








HEBRON ACADEMY 40 acres. 9 buildings. 


STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful residences 
for girls in New England. ATWOOD HALL—A modern home 
for boys. Exhilarating air. Wholesome food. Pure spring water. 
College preparatory. General courses Domestic science. 





Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 


HARTFORD “ 


Through these Associated Schools Hartford offers 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service: and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together they 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


meets the present demand for 


form one interdenominational 














school. Outdoor sports, Gymnasium. 
and woodland. 
College Entrance Certificate. 








SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
Situated in an attractive and healthful New England town with all the advantages of a country 
There is a happy spirit of good-fellowship between teacher and pupil. 


General Courses. 
in Music, Literature and Science. Forty-first Year opens Scpt. 22, 


Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M, Principal 


Modern equipment. School farm. 60 acres of meadow 


Household Arts and Crafts. Special advantages 


1915. For information, address 











The Ely School for Girls, .&!, ,S0"C: 


eenwich, Conn. 
A country school. One hour from New York. Cer- 
tificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 


The Gateway 


A School for Girls of all ages 
Miss ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 











Address WM. E. SARGENT, Litt. D., Principal. HEBRON, Maine. St. Ronan Terrace New Haven, Connecticut 
7 ? Hopkins Grammar School, an 

MISSOURI Coming to YALE? endowed institution, gives final 

preparation for both 


Miss Compton’s School for 
Children of Retarded Mentality 


Founded 1901. Ten pupils with teacher for every two. $800 and 
upwards. 3809 Flad Avenue, Saint Louis, Mo. 


GLENDALE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Glendale, Ohio 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


ages 10 to 18. Near Asheville, in the beautiful ‘‘Land of the 
Sky,"’ Delightful, healthful climate, permitting outdoor athletics 
all seasons. College preparatory. One teacher for every five 
boys. Home life. For booklet, address 
J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 





Catalogues Sent Upon Application. 
MISS R. J. DE VORE, President. 

















Hot Springs, N. C. 
Open the Year Round 
The Recreation Center of the 
South 


Pure mountain air, pure water, pure food, 
Summer School of Physical Education and 
Play, Summer Faculty of Specialists in 
Gymnastics, Dancing, Games and Athletics. 
Nursing and Domestic Science. Diploma 
for 2-year course, Bachelor's Degree for 
Syear course and certificate for Summer 


course. Three Competitive $100.00 Schol- 
arships. Summer courses, June 15th to 
August 12th; Winter courses, September 


14th to June 3rd. 
Address Box 104 
WM. W. HASTINGS, President 


‘NEW HAMPSHIRE 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 








103rd 
Year opens Sept. 8th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 
acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. New 


fymnasium. Playing fields. School farm. 
CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, N. HL 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptiona! character and 


ability, 135th year opens Sept. 15th, 1915. The Phillips Exeter 
7 erry, Princ : 





, 


Passed your Preliminaries? departments of Yale. 


Teachers, all men. Scholars, all boys. 


1209 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


CONNECTICUT, Wallingford 


The Phelps School for Girls 


College Preparatory and Elective courses. Intermediate depart- 
ment. Music. Art, Resident teacher in charge of gymnasium and 
outdoo life. Tennis, Basket Ball, Riding. For catalogue address 
THE MISSES PECK, Principals. 





MINNESOTA 


» 4 


Shatturk 


Noted for its College Entrances, including 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, etc. 
Distinctively a military school, Designated by the U. S. War 
Department as an Honor School. Noted for clean athletics. 
Equal thoroughness in physical and mental culture. 16 build- 
ings. 200acres. 50 miles south of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Six weeks Summer School, June to August. For catalog 
and full particulars address. 


COL. VASA E. STOLBRAND, C.E., Headmaster 
Drawer I, Faribault, Minn. 














~~, THE SANFORD SCHOOL 
oe Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, Conn. On a modern 300-acre 


farm, Varied life out-of-doors, as well as athletics. In- 
dividual! attention under experienced teachers. Carefuj 
preparation for life as well as for all colleges. A summery 
“wan session. D. S. SANFORD, A.M., Headmaster, Box B, 


THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 

privileges domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 

ings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endowment 

permits low expense of $350 a year. Address 

ROYAL A. MOORE, A.N., Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


HILLSIDE For Girls. 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. 
One hour from N. Y. From primary to college. 
General and special courses. Separate school 
house. Cottage for younger giris. New gym- 
nasium. Smaliclasses. Outdoor sports. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Principal 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.L., Associate 


MISS HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 


A Country Boarding School for 
Girls. Thompson, Connecticut. 


The Country School 


North Woodbury, Litchfield Co.,. Conn. 


Delightful country home and 
limited number young boys. 
vidual attention. 























school for 

Personal, indi- 
Terms reasonable. Address 

MISS RUTH B. SMITH. 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Chevy Chase Seminary (2q70.cor ene is 


Washington's most 
beautiful suburb. _ Prep: vy and finishing courses. Strong depart- 
ments of Music, Art and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven 
acres and provision for all outcloor sports. Artesian water. Cata- 
logue on request. Mr. andi Mrs. >. N. BARKER, Principals. 














Pillsbury Academy 


Owatonna, Minnesota. 


Beautiful, healthful location. Co-educational. 38th year. Eight 
buildings, gymnasium, swimming pool. 15 acres of cam " 
Large endowment makes possible exceptional advantages on most 


reasonable terms. Separate building for music department. Piano, 
voice, violin, elocution, art, domestic science. Individual instruc- 
tion. Military drill. Physical culture. Aljlathletics. Opportunity 


for selt-support. Catalogue on request. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal. 





RHODE ISLAND 





MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Thorough preparation for college and techni- 
calschool. Manual Training. Extensive athletic fields, gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. Moderate rates. 

Lower School—Special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes, Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


Seth K. Gifford, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 





Ruope Istanp, Providence, 313 Hope St. 


The Misses Bronson’s School 


A home school for ten girls under sixteen at 
time of entrance. Circular. 





VERMONT 





An endowed school for 
girls. 130 acres overlook- 


Bishop Hopkins dal 
IS op op Ins a ing Lake Champlain, Well 


equipped building. Outdoor sports all year. Upper and lower 

school. College preparatory and general courses. Write forcirculag, 
MISS ELLEN SETON OGDEN, PRINCIPAL 

The Rt. Rev. A. C. A. HALL, President, BURLINGTON, Vt. 

In the Green Mountains, 


GODDARD SEMINARY College entrance certificate, 


State Teacher's Training Course. usic. Domestc Science, 
Commercial Course. New equipment. Large endowment. 4 
buildings. Gymnasium, Athletic Field. $250 a year—No extras, 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D.,Prin., Box 17, 
Barre, Vt. 
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Located in the music center of America. !t affords 
necessary to a musical education. Its complete 


Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of 


teachers, 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts and rec 
and appearing before audiences, and the daily 
music student, 

A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in 
rehearsals and public appearances with orche 





New fingland 
CONSERVATORY 
eee ~~ ~~ eer OF MU SIC Sept 16th 1918 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


ing, splendid equ-pment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students, 


Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand as 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager. 


pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
organization, its imposing Conservatory Build- 


Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
itals, the opportunities of ensemble practice 
associations are invaluable advantages to the 


voice, piano, organ and violin experience in 
stral accompaniment. 











Campus ‘and School Buildings 


WORCESTE 
ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT: 
Splendid New Gymna- Megaron 
sium and Pool Cottage Infirmary 
Kingsley Laboratories Modern Dormitories 
Dining Hall Playing Fieids 


82nd year begins September 15th, 1915 


A Strong School Because of 


Wide Patronage: Boys enrolled in 1914 from 22 states 


and 12 countries. 
Achievement: 171 boys prepared for 33 colleges in the 
last four years. 


Efficiency: Faculty of 20 experienced men. 








Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McCuintock, Principal, 
Box N, 4 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mind—Body—Voice. Lender ¢ 
SCHOOL OF =. 0 ‘ae eader for 


7 years. for ‘‘Expres- 
EXPRESSION = sion.”” free; also about Dr. 

Curry’s new books, Work for 
all needs; never closed: special and summer terms. 
Regular year opens Oct. 7. 8. 8. Curry, Ph.D., 





Miss Church’s School for Girls 


General, College Preparatory. 
Advanced work for older girls. 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester St. , 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL 


29 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
34th year. College preparatory and general courses. Special ad 
vantages in Art, Music, Languages, and Household Arts. Visit- 








Litt.D., Pres., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


ors cordia.ly welcomed. Send for catalogue. 








A Bible Institute of College Grade 





Departments of Theology, Missions, Methods. Broad curriculum, 
Faculty of distinguished leaders and recognized specialists. In- 
terdenominational, evangelical. For college and non college 


men and women. Address for catalog and correspondence Dean 
Nathan R 


. Wood, Gordon Bible Institute, Boston, 
ass 











SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
Established by Simmons College and Harvard University 1904. 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 

One year and two year programmes tor study and training in 
social service; for men and women; for paid or volunteer work. 

FIRST YEAR: September 22, 1915, to June 9, 1916—An intro- 
duction to any form of social service and to specialization in the 
second year, 

SECOND YEAR: September 8, 1915, to June 21, 1916—for fur- 
ther study and training in a selected field. Open to those who have 
completed the first year and to others with acceptable preparation 
in social experience. The courses offered 1915-16 are Organizing 
Charity, Children's Work, Medical Social Service, Neighborhood 
and Community Work 

Practice work under caretul oversight fills one-third of the first 
year and two-thirds of the second year. Boston offers exceptional 
opportunities for it, 


Zilpha D. Smith, Associate. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Director 





Wheaton College for Women 


The new college for women. 4-year course leading to A. B.degree. 
Faculty of men and women, Also 2-vear diploma course for high 
school graduates. 17 builklings, 100 acres. Endowment. Catalog 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President. 





De Meritte ‘School 


Prepares young men for college, The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and West Point. Boys with a purpose succeed here 
EDWIN Dg MERITTE, A.B. Prin. 

815 Boylston Street Boston. Mas?’ 


— es 


Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
Largest school of expression in the U. S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in col- 
leges, normal and high schools is greater than 
we can fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, 
pedagogy. physical culture, voice, dramatic 
art, etc. 35th year opens Sept. 28th. 

HARRY SEYMOUR ROsS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass, 


Miss Faulkner’s House of Education 


For the Training of Gentlewomen, from 























Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles trom Boston). 








WILLISTON S 


Your boy’s personality studied and directed by 
instructor to every twelve boys. All the advant 


ings. Gymnasium. 





ages of a high-priced school for moderate terms, 
Wholesome food. Healthy outdoor life. Intelligent guidance in work and play stimulates the 
best in brain and body. Scientific and preparatory departments. Cottage plan. Five build- 
i ; Six-acre athletic field. For booklet or catalog, address 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Eight to Eighteen. Prepares for any College. 
FOR 


EMINARY sovs 


an unusually large corps of able teachers. One 








Democracy: Atmosphere and spirit pure, broad and genu- 
amuse §nely democratic. 


Supervised Athletics: poy oy and required play for 


every boy. School teams in all 
sports. 


« Moderate rates and scholarship aid for 
Scholarships: worthy and able boys. 


Catalogue 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D. 
103 Providence St., Worcester, Massachusetts 
New $100.000 Gymnasium 
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The Sargent School !er Physical 
Education 
Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical educa- 
tion inthe world. General and special courses prepare for healthy 
womanhood, seme - seasons. awe - “Tae in 1904 and 1914. 
dress for bv 


Dr. D. A.Sargent, ‘Sa Everett Bt. ‘cambridge, Mass. 





Massachusetts 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
For catalogue address DEAN HODGES 


New-Church Theological School 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation 





desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theological 
writings ot Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation of the 
Scriptures. Coursesby correspondence when desired. For cata- 


logue and information address 
William L. Worcester, President. 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippineott’s Magazine. 
e catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


10 miles from Boston. In open country. 6 buildings. Separate 
fireproof homes for older and younger girls. Gymnasium. Out- 
door sports. Household Arts, General and College Preparatory 
Course. S6th year. Address 

GEORGE B. BEAMAN, Ph.D., Principal, Waltham, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 






















Bradford, Mass. 113th year opens Sept. 15th 


Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Merri- ‘ 
mac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern ~ 
equipment. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
General course of five years and two years’ 
course for High School graduates. Address 


Bradford Academy “ycnc° 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal = 








oe 
. > 











** T have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest o's, and admirably adapted ~~ « ng boys for college. 
Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court 


MONSON ACADEMY 


112th YEAR 


Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. Over 
2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate privilege. Beau- 
tifully Equipped Athletic Field. 

New dormitories. Gymnasium, Resident Physical Director. 
Rate $250 to $350. Fund for boys of proven worth. 

For catalogue and book of views address 





HENRY FRANKLIN DEWING. Prin,, Monson, Mass. 
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___ MASSACHUSETTS 


Wilbraham Academy 


A school which fits boys for usetul, sane and successful liv- 
ing, and gives thorough prer.:ation for college work. 

GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, Headmaster 
Massachusetts, Wilbraham, Box 294. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Forty Acres Athletic Fields. Five Buildings. Gymnasium, 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 














Massacuusetts, Franktin, 


Dean Academy Young men and young 


women find here ahome- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms,$300-$350 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Science. For catalogue and 
information address 

Artuur W. Perrce, Litt.D., Principal. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the ad- 
vantages of a high priced school. Moderate terms. 
Gymnasium, Athletic field. Co-educational. For 
catalogue, address 


. 8S. COWELL, A.M., Principal. 
NEW JERSEY 


4 An efficient school at mod- 
The Pennington Schoo erate cost. 75 minutes from 
N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, Technica: Schools or 
Business. Gymnasium. Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all 
athietics. Junior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. 
FRANK MACDANIBL, D. D., Headmaster. Box 80 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington. 

















N A d A home school; 50 boys. Semi- 
ewton CadgeMy military. 50 miles from N. Y. 
Primary to college Preparatory or business, One teacher to six 
boys, insuring individual attention. Strong junior courses. 54th 
year. High elevation. Gymnasium. Horses and ponies. All 


Sports. 
PHILIP S. WILSON, A. M., Prin., Box L, Newton, N. J. 








NEW JERSEY, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College pre- 
paratory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illus- 
trated catalogue on request. Address Miss LUCIE C. BEARD. 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. 
Growing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 
of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally 
favorable for an outdoor life, which we make attractive and 
refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of 
seashore, ponies, horseback riding. Hygiene and morals 
observed especially for results in health, character and 


French, German, Spanish—native teachers. 
of study under patient and _ enthusiastic 


Girls 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Prins., P. 0. Box P, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 



































Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 


All 
Address 








Powder Point School for 
By the Sea 96 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Modern buildings. New concrete residence. New gymnasium. 

Extensive grounds, Large athletic fields. Cinder track. Safe 

boating and swimming in land-locked Plymouth Harbor, border- 

ing on school grounds. Summer camp in M 

business preparation, Individual responsibility developed. on- 
Upper and lower schools, For illustrated catalog address 

RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 
























































Boys 


aine woods. College or 








NEW JERSEY, Summit. 20 miles from New York 


Kent Place: A School for Girls 


Preparatory and General Courses, Domestic Science. Residence, 
New School House, Gymnasium. Year Book on request. Mrs. 
SARAH WOODMAN PAUL. Miss WOODMAN, Principals. HAM- 
ILTON WRIGHT MABIBE, LL.D., President Board of Directors 


Summit Academy Summit, N. J. 


Preparatory School 
for Boys. Eight resident pupils received into the Principal's 








family. _Home comfor’s and refinements. All outdoor sports. 
A.cZS8 HEARD, A. M., Principal. 
WISCONSIN 





HILLCREST SCHOOL 


For Girls trom 6 to 15 years of age. 
Family life. Limited number. Best home in- 
fluences. Individual care. Mental, moral and 
physical development equally cared for. Address 

MISS SADIE M. DAVISON, Principal, 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 





Intellectual attainment and character culture 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
Established 1855. Co-educational. Large endowment. In 
healthful hill country of s uthern Wisconsin. 6 modern buildings. 
20 acres; athletic field; large lake. A Christian home school 
Preparing for all colleges. Courses from 8th grade to Ist year 
college. Also Piano, violin, vocal, elocation, stenography. 
Expenses, $300. Catalog. 


THE DEAN, Box H.C. Beaver Dam, Wis., or Chicago 
Office, 1515 Masonic Temple. Phone, Central 3902 
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NORTHWESTE me i 
Naval Academy 
New fireproof home on shores of Lake Geneva. Modern sani- 
tation, ventilation, heating, lighting. High scholastic stand- 
ards; certificate privileges. Outdoor life emphasized. Fixed 
charge covering board, tuition, uniforms, pocket money, 


Address COL. R. P. DAVIDSON. Supt.. Lake Geneva, Wis.. 

















Rogers Hall School é:i 


38 minutes from Boston 


Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of 
high schools, Domestic science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large 
grounds for outdoor sports. 


all athletics. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool, For catalogue 
address 










Girls 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 


Experienced instructors in charge of 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





mTENACRE 
A Country School for Young Girls Miss Hall’s 



























REPARATORY to Dana 
Fourteen miles from 
All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the 
age of the pupil. 
instruction, care and influence. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
|| Forty-five acres. One thou- 
'| sand feetabove the sea level. 








Miss Heten Tempce Cooxe ||| ™Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

















A school where girls lea: 





"ABBOT ACADEMY College Certificate Privi- 


Andover, Massachusetts H 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal Founded 1828. 


ges. General Course with 
ousehold Science. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








T. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY (Episcopal) —— 


The American Rugby. Situated on high, well-drained land 
Educational fads ate avoided and stress is laid upon old-fashioned 
The result is an improved body, ,a 
The boy is prepared to take his proper place in the world—and “‘ 
school is rated by the U. S. Government as 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 10, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Trains the boy for life. 
ideals. 





trained mind, and strengthened moral fibre. 
make good.’’ The 
a ‘‘Distinguished Institution.’’ Address 








VIRGINIA 











Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


One of the leading Colleges for Women in 
the United States. Admission by examina- 
tion, or by certificate from accredited schools. 
Well equipped laboratories for Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, and Psychology. A Library of 
13,000 volumes. Modern residence halls. New 
20,000 Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. 
Large Athletic Fields and Tennis Courts. 
Healthful climate, free from extreme tem- 
perature. $250,000 have recently been added 
to the endowment fund. Expenses moderate. 
Officers and instructors, 58; students 610, 
from 35 States and foreign countries. 


Address PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. WEBB 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Mary Baldwin Seminary For Young Ladies 


Staunton, Va. 
Term begins Sept. 9th, 1915. Located in the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. Modern appointments. 
Students the past session from 33States. Terms moderate. Pupils 
enter any time. Send for quale 
Miss 


E. C. WEIMAR, Principal 


STUART HALL p Staunton, Virginia. 


ormerly Virginia Femaie In- 
stitute. Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls, in the Virginia 
Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, and 
Expression Departments. Entirely new equipment, including 
pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. 


JANE COLSON HOWARD,A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal! 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 

in| Elective, 
rN 3 P repara- 
tory and 
i College 
iH Courses, 
Music, Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic 
Science, 
Supervised 
athletics. 
i Students 
from 32 
} States. For 
catalog ad- 
= dress 

MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 





























~ VERGINIA, Manassas, Box 114. 


Eastern College Co-ed. 30 m. from Wash., D.C., a 


20tu Century College. Fine new 
bidgs. Standard A. B. course. Also two year degree courses in 
Lit., Ped., Dom. Sci., Expre.. and Bus. for high school graduates. 
Superior Music Conservatory. Select academy for boys and girls. 





$27Sayear. Gym. and Athletics. Dr. H. U. Roop, Pres. 
ROANOKE “‘Snnce 
For Men. Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. 


7 24,000 voumes. Mountain location. Six Churches: no 
rooms. Expenses small. Catalogue free. Address The 
President, Salem, Va. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 4330.7 335 


250 to $350 

Registered Jr. College. Preparatory, College or Finishing Courses. 

Music. Art, oo Domestic oy Tennis, Basket ball 

Five buildi from 20 States. Ideal 

climate. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., 223 College Place, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 














WEST VIRGINIA 





Davis and Elkins College If time and expense 


are factois look into 

our College-Preparatory Dept. By 4 term syst-m the usual 4 

years’ college course is covered in 3. Tutorial system. Dormitory. 

Residence limited to 50 young men and boys over 15. FLudow- 

ment reduces cost to $225. Catalog and view book upon request. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Elkins. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Latshaw School Develops sight, hearing and a 
range of human activities in chil- 
dren labeled nervous, backward, feeble-ininded, idiot. Or:ginal 
Methods and Materials. Twenty-three years’ experience. Raes 
$1,200 upwards. ALLAN LATSHAW (Psychoculturist). 
“*The Maples,"’ Berwyn, Pennsylvania. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 3414-12 Sansom Street. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 


Indorsed by every American University. 
work for each boy. College preparatory course and a good train- 
ing for business life. Special course in agriculture. Scientific 
physical care. Pure water, good food. 200 acre farm. A school 
of character. 28th year opens Sept. 2lst. Write for catalogue 
No. 11. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, 








Individual plan of 


Saltsburg, Pa. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Woodland Road 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-Seventh Year 
Delightful location overlooking the city. Col 
legiate and special courses. Degrees given. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression. Athletics. 


JOHN CAREY ACHESON, LL.D., President 


Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental and 
moral training for college entrance or business. 

SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance under 
Christian masters from the great universities. Personal attention 
given to each boy. 
LOCATION—In thecountry, on the western slope of the famous 


Cumberland Valley, one oi the most beautiful and healthful spots 
of America, 


EQUIPMENT—Modern and complete. 
Write for catalogue. Address Box 136, 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg,Pa- 





New Gymnasium. 








Wildwood Pall, witwwoov, pa. 


A ee for Study, Treatment 
d Education of Children Requiring 
Special Attention. 
E. BOSWORTH McCREADY, M.D., Director 
City Office, 909 Keenan Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


By appointment only 














Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Lancaster, Pa. Founded 1787. Prepares boys for leading col- 
leges and technical schools—also well-ordered Academic Courses. 
Beautiful elevated grounds. Commodious buildings—modern equip- 
ment. Good library. Gymnasium. Athletics of all kinds. Terms 
moderate. Personal inspection invited. Catalog. Address Bax 413. 


Main Thaddeus G. Helm, A.M., and 
Building Edwin K. Hartman, 
A.M., Prins. 















Yeates School 


Lancaster, Pa. 








Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 | 


A Country School for fifty boys, on an | 
estate of 110 acres, in the heart of the 
“‘Garden County’’ of the United States. | 
| 
| 
| 


Thorough preparation for any college. 


Physical training unsurpassed, Swimming 
Pool, Gymnasium, Two Athletic Fields. 
A new building ready for occupancy 
September next, makes possible fifteen 


additional pupils. Application for reser- 
vations should be made now. 


Catalogue and portfolio on application. 
Terms $700 per year. No extras. 


Address 


The Headmaster, Yeates School 
i Box 504, Lancaster, Pa. 























The Birmingham School 


FOR GIRLS (Inc.) Founded 1853 
**The Mountain Schvol” 

Healthful, invigorating and picturesque location, 100 acres of park 
land. Six modern home-like buildings. 75 girls, 12 teachers in 
residence. Thorough college preparation ; also courses for girls 
not going to coilege. Music, practical domestic science, dancing, 
physical work in gymnasium and athletic field under a trained 
director. Jilustrated catalog free. 


A. R. GRIER, President Box 117, Birmingham, Pa. 
TENNESSEE 











Tusculum College 


Beautifully and healthfully located in full 
view of the great Smokies of East Tennes- 
see. Founded in 1794, Tusculum is true to 
the ideals of its founders. The influence of 
the College has always been Christian. In 
scholarship Tuscuium ranks with the hest col- 
leges in the country. Six college buildings, 
four dwellings, campus of 75 acres and en- 
dowment of approximately $180,000. Electric 
light, steam heat and all modern conveniences. 


Write personally to the President, 
C. O. GRAY, Greeneville, Tennessee 














ROWLAND HALL Home School for fifty girls. Preparatory 


department and advanced course. Special 
advantages offered in Music, Expression and Household Arts. 
Delightful surroundings, mild climate. Sleeping porches. Beau- 
tiful tifteen acre campus from which can be seen historical Lookout 
Mountain. Riding, Tennis, etc. 
Mrs. E. M. ROWLAND, Principal, 


NEW YORK 
Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods. 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and WUrchestra Conducting Limited 
to 65. Personal attention. Catalog. 65 Main St.. Potsdam, N. Y. 


ST FAITH’S An ele-nentarv and secondary Church school 
a - . 


for a limited number of ambitious girls. 
College Preparation, Home Science, Music, Vocational Guidance. 
Invigorwing climate. One teacher to every five pupils. 275.00 per 
year. Forcatalogue of *“The school that’s full of sunshine,’’ address 


St. Faith’s School, Box 356, Saratoga Springs, New York 
MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Eighteen miles from New York. Number of pupils limited. Each 

girl has a personal association with the principals. College ¢D- 

trance certificate. General courses. Terms $600. 

MISS MARY E. HULL, MISS GRACE HUNTINGTON, Principals 
LARCHMONT. New York 


Ooltewah, Tennessee. 
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Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. 
betler than the catalogue.”’ 
ing a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 
Complete equipment. All sports. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


“A school that is 
500-ft. elevation, command 
20 miles trom New York. 
College preparatory. Charac- 








ter references required. Catalogue on request. 
FOR BOYS 


St. John’s School ,£2%, 20*S, 


Offers a quick and thorough preparation for college 

Develops strong bodies, clear, active minds and clean, manly 
habits. Certificates given students with an honorable record. 
Firm, yet kindly discipline. Daily instruction in military 
science. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic-field of five 
acres, tennis, golf. Manly sports encouraged. Yunior Hall, 
a separate school for boys under 13. For catalogue, address 


Rev. WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A. M., Pd. D., 
















HOME-LIKE, 
er praiseworthy 
amidst scenes 


interest. 





School ai: 


Ossining-on-Hudson 




















The Misses Metcalf’s 


College preparation. 
Physical Culture. 
Moderate rates. 


Tennis, Basketball. 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. 





New York 





sensible and altogeth- 
school, 
renowned for natural 
beauty, rich in historic and 
prest Only one hour from New York. 
Maintains a high grade of scholarship. 
Academic, Music, Art and College Pre- 


Principal, Clara C. Fuller 




























paratory Courses. 
Vocational Courses. 
Horticulture. 


Home Making and 

Gardening and 
Well-equipped gymna- 
sium. Basketball, tennis, golf, hockey, 
etc. Separate house for younger giris. 
48th year. Illustrated booklet sent free 
on request. 


Associate Principal, Martha J. Naramore 


situated 


romantic 
































Eden 


On- the- Hudson 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
din the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Three modern buildings, 12 acres, in 
view of river and mountains. Elective 
studies. Preparatory, finishing and two- 
year collegiate courses. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Domestic Science. No entrance 
examinations. Oxtdoor sports and recre- 
ation. Riding, physical culture, danc- 
ing, social training. Two hours 
trom New York. Address for book- 
let, mentioning this magazine. 





Hastwiek Seainery, N. Y. 


A first class Academic and Classical school for 
both sexes at $200 per school year. Renovated 
building. New Gymnasium. Small Classes. Fine 
Rural location. For catalog, address 


J. G. Traver, D.D., Principal. 








Among the Lakesand Hills, of which one dis- 
criminating American acquired 40,000 acres 


Mackenzie School 


Monroe, N. Y. 


On Lake Walton (2% miles from 
the village), Upper Ramapo region, 
| Orange County, 48 miles from New 





York City. 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


Offers intensely practical training in the broad phases 
of business, in the stimulating atmosphere of America’s 
center of commerce and finance. Develops the qualities 
for which big business men are searching. Day and 
evening courses in accounting, banking, finance, adver- 
tising, salesmanship, journalism, insurance, real estate, 
practical politics, commercial teaching, marketing, 
transportation, foreign trade, etc. Combined cultural 
and vocational course may be had in cooperation with 
the Washington Square College. Year begins Sep- 
tember 23rd. For bulletin address 


The Secretary, School of Commerce 
36 Waverly Place New York City 





Complete preparation for all Scien- 
tific Schools and Colleges. Carefully 
conducted Lower School for boys 
from eight years of age. Fascinating 
outdoor life on 40 acre ball field, in 
skating, boating, swimming, coasting, 
tramping. 

Refers, to present standing of 
alumni in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Williams, Brown, Cornell, Lafayette 
and other higher institutions. 

Consult, algo, printed list of Patrons in 


important centers of the United States. 
School enlarged to accommodate 150 boys. 

















COLGATE UNIVERSITY 











The Koger Ascham School 


President, Charles H. Strong; 
Treasurer, Joseph Allen; 
Director, Annie Winsor Allen; 
Chief Master, Ralph I. Underhill. 


Main School, Scarsdale, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


Boys and girls, beginners to college age. 
Day pupils for the morning, or all day; 
Boarding pupils for five days or seven days 
a week, Cottage for four girls, cottage for 
six boys. Twelve acres of playgrounds. 
Opens September 22. 


Preparatory School, 129 E. 79th St., N.Y. City 
Principal, Mildred D. Hamman 


Boys and girls, 4 to 10 years old. Prepares 
for Main School, or for other schools. Opens 
October 13. 


Trustees 





HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE 8S. READ, Vice-President 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 


Number of pupils limited to 

















Technical 
Training 


ROCHESTER. N.¥% 


For 
Industry, 


S.ience and Art, Applied and Fine Arts). 
Courses, Mechanical, Electrical, 


@ammar school graduates. 


ty for high school graduates. 
tii 


Engineering 
Inexpensive. 


Engineering, 

Trades, 
Art, Home Economics, Teaching (Manual Training, Duiestic 
One and Three Year 
and other special courses for 
and professional 
Apply for special 


THE REGISTRAR, 72 Plymouth Avenue 


twelve in each c 


Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 


165 West 73rd Street 
New York 








an | wont Th Men Bulking Tepresenting 
Z, ments; i Cymaasum, large swimming-pool; 
3% five years directed 


of, cour 






SCHOOL For Boys 


I, 
oh 


Founded by 
Dr. Frederick Luther Gamage 
Location: Sixty-four miles from New York City, 
the Harlem Railroad; hi 
=inkbiekdibdiciaiia 
Obiecs: 7 To i te a eek for r Callege and Scien- 
f | fae a of systematic study, 


the best type ’ le 
Y = bedrooms, Infirmary, and soda cm saner? ton 


House, i in center of large playing-ground. 
Administration: Course of instruction coverin 


y men of experience; general 
faculty of all sports; relations 
ce between boys and masters en- 


supervision b 
mutual con’ 


Fer talogue and particulars address 
Fred’k L. Gamage, Headmaster, Pawling, N. Y. 


OSS seers 





"ae 








Incorporated by the State Board of cnn 
with emphasis on the practical arts, 
SCHOOL. 
HOME CRAFT. 
dignified profession of PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
MARY WOOD-ALLEN SCHOOL 

LIFE 
VISUALIZED BREATH AND DRAMATICS, Wide range of 
electives. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL Fon GIRLS 
Day and Boardi 
Liberal education 
ELEMENTARY and HIGH 
DOMESTIC, »CIENCE AND 
Investigate our cour e for the well-paid and 
Ask about the 
STUDY OF 
Also the PILAR-MORIN SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC and ART. 


FOR THE 
PROBLEMS. 


Myron T. Scudder, Pres., 51 W. 96th St. 


“The end of education for girls is THE BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL HOME." 

















PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Kindergarten Training 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Course for Kindergartners, two 
ears, “some Courses for Teachers and 
others. Plays with Kindergarten and Sup- 
plementary Materials. Kindergarten Games. 
Outdoor Sperte. Tennis and Swimming. 
ereening: Nature Study. Music, Voice and 
Piano iterature for Children. Story-tell- 
ing. Educational Subjects. Psychology and 
Child Study. Practice Teaching and Obser- 
vation in the Kindergartens of Greater New 


York, 
ALICE E, FITTS, Director. 
Fall Term Opens September 22, 1915. 


Normal 
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Do you know 


that in the course of twenty 
years a selection of Farm 
Mortgages will net you larger 
returns in actual cash than 
a selection of stocks of equal 
amount. The few excep- 
tions only prove this rule. 


You can’t afford to be un- 
lucky with funds on which 
you are dependent. Certain- 
ly not with all of them. 


Make Fundamental Investments such as 


6% North Dakota 
At O Farm Mortgages 


Write for descriptive booklet 208 








Walter L.Williamson 


North Dakota 


WHEN YOU INVEST 


NEBRASKA FARM MORTGAGES 
You Receive 


1. Sound Security—there can 
be no safer investment than a loan 
placed by us after careful investigation 


ona highly developed Nebraska Farm. 


2. Prompt and profitable 
interest return—6% —the best rate to 
be had from any high grade invest- 
ment. 


Lisbon 











Your purchases are made from our own 
investment holdings, and we offer assistance 
in their selection to investors who may wish 
to deal with a thoroly responsible house. 


Our Booklet-—‘‘A Farm Mortgage’ — 
on request. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
F. B. KNAPP, President 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
CAPITAL ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 














SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


The demand in u times for good first mort 


nsettled 
gages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are usually 


on property worth three times the money loaned. We have 
loaned over $1,000,000 and not s single cent lost to any in- 
vestor or a single foreclosure sale made. Write for booklet de 
seribing methods and list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 
Aurelius-Swanson Co., Inc. 
51 State Nat. Bank Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


rst’ FARM MORTGAGES 


0 le by lands in Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas or Texas. Eight years’ experience 
without the loss of a dollar. Write for 
new list 129, 











~ 





Chautauqua 























A young man and his wife started 
from the East in the days when it was 
common to hear the advice: “Go West, 
young man, and grow up with the 
country.” 

They stopped off in Iowa long enough 
to earn a team and wagon, then moved 
on to the prairie lands of Nebraska. 

They settled on their farm to rear 
their nine boys and girls. 

This farmer and wife were not col- 
lege-bred, but they recognized things 
worth while. When they heard that 
there was to be a Chautauqua at Crete, 
Nebraska, they decided to give their 
children the benefit. They hitched up 
their team, put in their baskets of pro- 
visions and their bedding, and went to 
the Chautauqua to camp out for the 
session. 

Every one of the nine children be- 
came college men and women, Chris- 
tians, engaged in some kind of con- 
structive work. And the one boy who 
said at this Chautauqua, “This is the 
work I am going to do when I grow up,” 
is the J. R. Ellison who has now 110 
Chautauquas along the Pacific coast, in 
California, Oregon, Washington, idaho, 
Utah, Nevada and Montana. 








The Chautauqua at Augusta, Geor- 
gia, was held on the Richmond Academy 
baseball grounds where President 
Woodrow Wilson often played while a 
lad. Across the street from the Chau- 
tauqua grounds is the First Presby- 
terian Church of which President Wil- 
son’s father, Rev. Joseph R. Wilson, 
was pastor from 1858 to 1871. On an- 
other corner, opposite the church and 
the Chautauqua grounds, is the historic 
old parsonage where the Wilson family 
lived for many years. On a visit to 
Augusta a little over two years ago 
President Wilson, then Governor of 
New Jersey, sought a small story-and- 
a-half brick building to the rear of the 
parsonage, climbed a flight of steep 
stairs and recalled the many days spent 
in his little workshop in the loft. Most 
of the Chautauqua committee at Au- 
gusta were schoolmates of Mr. Wilson 
at the Richmond Academy. He lived in 
Augusta from his ninth year until he 
entered Princeton, and his return visits 
have been frequent. The church and 
the academy are now more than 100 
years old. 








Chemistry Teachers’ Week and Rural 
School Education Week, the latter con- 
ference program supplemented by ses- 
sions of the Texas Rural School As- 
sembly, are red-letter features of the 
Summer School catalog of the Univer- 





TITLE GUARANTY SECURITIES CO. 
Shreveport, La. Capital $125,000.00 


sity of Texas. 


1915 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. ‘The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 


Oe Se CHRP Bh. casckescucd $27,964,578, 109.00 
Reeeived premiums thereon to 

Se EE ld Kind eraeenetas 287 ,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 

i 3a ere 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

DT tcstevenscadeeensnes 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

SS EE NG EE 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

SEE Wc ceneesednwesee 23,020,223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 

Pe Giikckscesbeneetedmegaen 14, 101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 














First-Mortgages on Oregon 


‘arms conservativel 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. Nrite for ji list, 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. “RRS 









Does what no drug, “physic, ill, mineral 
water or enema can do—AND ERE’3 THE 
REASON. It gives natural strength to the 
stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys; vitalizes 
Se daily food; and thus invigorates and nourishes the entire 
ystem. POSI TIVELY OVERCOMES biliousness, constipation, 
fadi tion, sickheadache, and other ailments. PROMOTES 
perfect health, pure blood, clear skin, strong nerves, keen 
rain, greater endurance. ‘Absolutely pure---pleasing taste 
---natural action. JUST WHAT YOU NEED. Your druggist or 
grocer can easily get it for you. Or by mail from us-- 
One jar $1. Special Price: Four $1 jars for $3. 
G6TEWART Food Co. 487 Sccunity Bioa. Cnicaco 


DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 4. 
ORIGINAL. PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 38. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and Orig- 
inal Preferred Capital Stock of the company, for 
the period commencing May 1, 1915, and end- 
ing July 31, 1915, will be paid by checks mailed 
August 16, 1915, to shareholders of record at 

12.00 o'clock noon, July 31, 1915. 
San Francisco, California, July 31. 1915. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 























AGENCIES 
THE ») EACHERS E EXCHANGE 
asco) IDS TEACHERS, joc ae SCHOOLS 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good 
records. Send for Bulletin, 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. ¥. 


Change of Address 


If you are going away for the summer, 
you will want The Independent to follow 
you. Let us know your new address, if 
possible, three weeks ahead. Be sure to 
give us your old address also. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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lhe 
Market 
Place 


A WILD STOCK MARKET 


On the New York Stock Exchange 
last week there was wild speculation in 
what are called the war stocks. While 
the fluctuations were severe, there 
were net gains at the close, the most 
notable being 54 points for Bethlehem 
Steel (after losing 20 points from its 
highest, 275) and 23 points for Cruci- 
ble Steel, which rose to 83 and fell 
back to 68 on sales of 558,000 shares. 
A prominent officer of the company re- 
cently informed the public that he 
could not see a dividend on Crucible 
Steel for many years to come. Railroad 
shares advanced from 1 to 3 points, 
partly on the rumors that permission 
to increase the Western rates would be 
granted by the commission, but in com- 
parison with the war stocks they were 
neglected. 

This great activity made a total of 
5,888,866 shares for the week, with 
two million-share days, 1,131,400 on 
Wednesday, 1,422,350 on Thursday. 

















THE GREAT FAVORABLE 
BALANCE 


We now have all the official figures 
for the foreign trade of the United 
States in the fiscal year that ended 
with June. They show that Secretary 
Redfield was well within bounds when, 
some months ago, he predicted that the 
“favorable trade balance,’”’ or excess of 
exports over imports, would be more 
than $1,000,000,000. The excess was 
$1,094,442,792. This is greater by 
$428,000,000 than the largest excess 
(1908) in the past. But it was due in 
part to a reduction of our imports by 
$219,700,000. June added $110,855,- 
459 to the growing favorable balance. 
It is noticeable that the total of im- 
ports and exports was $4,442,864,272, 
or $164,000,000 above the previous 
high record, altho imports declined. 
A glance at the reports for 1875 
shows how our foreign trade has 
grown. In that year the total was 
only $1,046,000,000. Now it is more 

n four times as much. In those 
days, also, there was an annual excess 
of imports. But the tide soon turned. 

In the first month of the great war 
there was an import excess of $19,- 
000,000. Our shipments of cotton and 
other products were restrained, and the 

e for war orders had not come. But 

€ was an excess of $17,000,000 on 

other side in September, and there- 
after the balance rapidly increased, 
















You will buy the Royal 
to keep—not to “trade-out” 


The Royal a ends the two great evils of 


the typewriter business—excessive repairs and “‘trad- 
ing-out.” 






































No wonder the greatest business organizations in America are 
adopting Royal equipment. Big business demands results with 
value—the Royal passes that purchasing test. 




















The Royal you buy today keeps right on being new and working new. 
lt doesn’t wear out. The men who invented and who build it simplified 
its mechanical construction; they lessened friction and wear; they 
harmonized its movement from key to roller escapement—the Royal 
is an investment, not an expense. 





























Get the facts. Know the Royal. Telephone or write any of our 
branches or agencies for a demonstration. Not the slightest obli- 
gation on your part. We are glad to have the Royal prove itself. 









































Write today for these 
free booklets 








“Better Service” and ‘‘One Problem Solved” 
tell how to cut the cost of typewritten let- 
ters—save operators’ time—give your corre- 
spondence “class.” A postal brings them 
now. 


















































ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


304 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


















































CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 
45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,178,094.82 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities, 



























































It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations, 

EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 

TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
WM. ROCKEFELLER LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY HENRY W, de FOREST 
JAMES STILLMAN EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
JOHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES EGERTON L. WINTHROP WII.1.IAM SLOANE 
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This Department answers all questions 


‘INFORMATION ” : 


119 West 40th Street New York = 
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THE AMERICAN NAUHEL Ratan orice 


Nauheim Baths with a Naterel lodo 
ferrugi inous Radio-active Brine. 
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A oa icians Health Resort oa ! 
| The GLEN SPRIN Hotel. Open All The Year. Five © 

Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 
A Thousand Miles of Good poate radiate 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 
Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 


through the Lake Region, Automobiling, Boating, 
sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens, 


E are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 
E Electrical Equipment, For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 
F ity, neuralgia, digestive diserders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 


and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


lor descriptive booklets address WM. E. L Err INGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake | 
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FOR YOUR VACATION— APPALACHEE CAMPS 


nique situation on both aes Lake and Ocean. Booklet 


Go ee Boothbay Harbor, Me 
tt BERMUDA 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR INN 








Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists, 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts, 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


ay “BERMUDIAN” 
SCREW 

Safety—Speed—Comfort—Sails Every Ten Days 
Quebec 8. 5S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y., Thomas Cook & Son, 
245 Broadway and 561 Sth Avenue, or Any Ticket Agent. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
TAL S.N. CO. 


The Best Regular Services 
A Full information from 





Pocono Manor Pennsylvania 
Pocono Summit Station, D. L.é& W. RR. 





A summer vacation among streams and 
mountains, in cultured, Quaker environ- 
ment, and on an 800 acre tract, with 
large Hotel and Cottage Colony. Golf, 
Tennis and Garage; no bar or dancing. 
Every accessory for comfort. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 








PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 











to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. ¥. | 














reaching its summit, $174,000,000, in 
the short month of February. The ex- 
cess has been due very largely to great- 


er exports of foodstuffs, which show an 
increase of more than $450,000,000. 
Shipments of ammunition and arms 
have not accounted for it. The large 
exports of such war supplies are yet to 
be made. There has been, however, a 
notable increase of the exports of 
horses and mules (the value of these 
having been more than $65,000,000), 
aeroplanes, motor cycles, automobiles 
and auto trucks. With the foodstuffs 
must be counted those sent for the re- 
lief of the Belgians. While the total 
was rising we were losing in certain 
classes of exports, including agricul- 
tural implements, sewing machines, 
lumber and furniture. 


STEEL CORPORATION REPORT 


Those who study evidence concerning 
the condition of business and general 
trade are accustomed to consider with 
care the quarterly reports of the great 
Steel Corporation, and especially those 
parts which show the company’s net 
earnings. In the closing quarter of last 
year the net gains were less than 
$11,000,000, and in the first quarter of 
the present year they were only $12,- 
457,000. But the report issued last 
week shows a decided advance for the 
second quarter, which ended with June. 
The net earnings rose to $27,950,000. 
This is an encouraging change from 
the earnings of the March quarter, 
which involved a deficit, after obliga- 
tions, including the dividend on the 
preferred stock, had been satisfied. And 
the gain in the recent quarter was pro- 
gressive, for there was an increase of 
about $2,000,000 in each of the three 
months, June’s earnings having been at 
the rate of $34,000,000 for a quarter. 
The Corporation’s mills, as a whole, 
are working at ninety-three per cent 
of capacity. 

War orders given directly to the 
Corporation do not account for this 
marked improvement, for it has re 
ceived none. Mr. Morgan, the fiscal 
agent of two of the Allies, is regarded 
as a friend of the Corporation, as his 
father certainly was, but the Corpora- 
tion has taken none of the contracts 
which are under his control. Russia’s 
large order for rails was given to two 
of the independent companies. But the 
orders for war supplies, wherever they 
are placed, as a rule, make a market 
for many of the Corporation’s crude 
products. It is estimated that at the 
present time from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent of the output of our steel 
mills is going into war supplies of one 
kind or another. 

The favorable character of the quar- 
terly report affected the price of Cor 
poration shares in the stock market. 
Last week 708,484 common shares were 
sold. The price rose to 68%, and a de 
cline to 66% left a net gain of 2%- 








The following dividends are announced: 

United Cigar Stores Company of America, cof 
mon, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable August 

Pacific Gas and Electric ‘Company, first 
ferred and original preferred, quarterly, 





per share, payable August 16. 
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[Insurance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















W. H. R., North Olmsted, Ohio—The 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund is an old-line 
life insurance company, one of the oldest 
in the United States and well managed in 
the interests of members. Its policy con- 
tracts are fair and liberal. Assets, Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, $6,106,157; net surplus, 
$623,951. The company had insurance in 
force on that day $20,643,914. 


H. S. A., Salem, Ohio—The John Han- 
cock Mutual ranks in the first class of 
American companies. You seem to have 
monthly income policies, guaranteeing to 
your beneficiary after your death a certain 
specified income every month for twenty 
years certain or during her lifetime if she 
lives longer. It is an excellent plan. As to 
answers to your questions 3 and 4, if you 
cannot secure the information from the 
policies themselves, ask the agent in your 
locality or write the company. You may 
place implicit reliance in any statement the 
company makes. 


C. W. M., Houston, Texas—Any system 
of life insurance which does not provide 
adequate reserves with which to meet in- 
creasing obligations growing out of the 
advancing age of insured persons, resulting 
in a constantly increasing death rate, is a 
failure. Fraternal orders have ignored this 
essential for years. A few of them are now 
accumulating a small reserve on new mem- 
bers and such old: members as are willing 
to pay higher rates. Your son’s occupation 
makes it difficult to secure old-line insur- 
ance in mutual companies, altho there are 
a few companies which accept such risks 
at a slightly advanced premium rate. Stock 
companies transacting a non-participating 
business write them more freely. I suggest 
that you consult O. S. Carlton, Houston, 
Texas, president of the Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company. 


K. Y., Provo, Utah—You are offered two 
kinds of policy contracts by three compa- 
nies. The first company you name offers 
you a policy under which it makes an an- 
nual accounting to you in the matter of 
dividends and if you wish them will pay 
them to you as declared. But if you prefer 
to leave them the company will use them 
in accelerating the maturity of your policy, 
while you retain the option of taking any 
or all the dividends in cash. The other 
companies offer you a_ policy which ex- 
empts them from accounting to you until 
the end of the contract period and there 
is a provision that if you die before that 
teriod is completed, or if you lapse your 
insurance, your title to dividends is auto- 
matically cancelled. The policy first de- 
scribed, as well as the company, is far 
superior to the others. 


C. E. B., Baltimore, Md.—You do “not 
ttate in your inquiry that you have de- 
Pendents, but assuming you have, your 
Present age would indicate a necessity for 
all the protection for which you can afford 
to pay. Under such circumstances, I sug- 
Rest that you secure from the company in 
which you are carrying the thirty-five year 
endowment, an ordinary life policy’ for 

, the annual premium on which would 
be $65.20. The cash value of that policy 
at the end of twenty years would be $782, 
to Which are to be added the dividends for 

© period. From the same company you 
$15 get a fifteen-payment life policy for 
val at a premium of $70.56, the cash 
— of which at the end of the tem 
ould be $885, plus dividend. If permitted 
} Temain twenty years (no premiums pay- 
po after the fifteenth) the cash value 
ould be $976, plus dividends, 


prices. 


color to the box. 
soft turn back cuffs. 
mensions. Sizes 13% to 17%. Sleeves 
32 to 36. The tie is a stylish wide- 
end, four-in-hand of blue silk poplin. 


Real Shirt 
Econ omy 


You can get 
fine shirts by mail the 
year round at shirt sale 
Thousands are 
buying of us this way. 
Money back if not satis- 
fied. 

DURO Shirts are guaranteed 
to wear six months without 
fading, shrinking or ripping—or 
new shirts free. 
shirting percale with neat stripes of 
blue, black and lavender—one of each 
Coat style, stiff or 
Standard di- 


these 


Made o 






f fine white 


Goodell & Company, Room 20, 158 East 34th St., New York 
Send C. O. D. $2.50 and Parcel Post a box of three DURO Shirts 
and necktie. 
Cuffs 5°! 


Name 


Duro Guaranteed Shirts . me a Box 


Easy to 
order by 
m 


Simply mail 
this coupon or 
send money 
with postage on 
2% lbs. Your 
box will come 
by return mail. Only 
by specializing on this 
box is this offer possible. 


My neck size is........ sleeve length 
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Stiff 


Use the margin, too, if necessary 














MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 


Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.60 Single, $2.50 Up Double 

200 ** - _ =_—: * 


a 
** 3.00 to 5.00 ** 


Total 600 Outside Rooms 


All Absolutely Quiet—Two Floors, Agents’ Sample 
Rooms—New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente 








DETROIT, MICH. 
Center of business 
on Gran Sircus 


09" 
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SCHOOLS 





MASSACHUSETTS 





152nd year. 


DUMMER ACADEMY 


A high grade, well equipped school for boys, 
Beautiful location ; 8 bu Idings, 330 acres. 
Prepares for college, technical schools and business. 
school for boys under 14, 
Aduress Dr. C. S. INGHAM, 


Number luusted, 


Healthiul outdoor hfe, 
Junior 
References required, 
South Byfield, Mass. 





1915, 


POSSE NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Twenty-seventh year begins Monday, October 4, 
New gymnasium with entirely new equip- 
ment and latest modern improvements. Send to 


Secretary for catalogue. 779 Beacon St. 





204 and 205 


For other Massachusetts Schools See Pages 

















Instructors 


sition, 


Rhetoric, 


in Colleges and 
High Schools 


of English, Public Speaking, Oral Compo- 

tio Supplementary Reading, 
Civics, History and Economics should not 
miss reading an address called 


The Editor as 
Schoolmaster 


which was delivered at the University of 
Kansas by Hamilton Holt, Editor of The 


Independent. A copy will be furnished Consistently low prices in West and South. 
free. Address Educational Department. The Sir Manufecturing Company 
61 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
sao wes ttte INDEPENDENT Noob net ny, Aine eter Cenala ts 
vont 40th Street New York 75 John Ste Knechee} arsalbars COMEGAD, Lia. 








Eight Feet $ ] ) 50 
Roomy Draser ~~ 


weight Paid—-See Note 


(pf zee Sectional Bookcases 
Offer Exceptional Values 


in construction, finish and capacity. 


This Solid Oak Expansible Bookcase has metal 
framed, sliding glass doors—dust-tight and noiseless, 
Golden, Natural, Weathered or Fumed finishes. $4 
in. wide, 6lin. high. You would likeit in your home. 

See Catalog ‘‘H’’—shows two complete lines of 
bookcases, in many styles and designs, at wide range 
in prices, 














“Filing Suggestions’’—a booklet helpful to those 
FREE who have Filing Problems. Sent with 96 pace 
Catalog “F"' of Office Equipment Specialties, 





No. 814 ol 
$A00 


For Blanks and Other Papers 


6 drawers, 844 x 1434, 144 in. high inside. For Legal Blanks, 
Engravings, etc. Solid Oak, corner locked construction, Golden 
or Natural finish. You need one for your desk. 

<—We pay transportation charges at prices quoted to 
NOTE: Railway Stations in Eastern and Central States. 
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ALABAMA: As a result of 
the recently increased interest 
in stock-raising in the South, 
and especially in Alabama, the 
Montgomery Chamber of Com- 
merce is making a study of 
stockyards and packing houses 
thruout the country with a view 
to establishing one or the other, 
or both, in Montgomery. The 
opinion of a majority of the in- 
vestigators seems to favor the 
packing house over the stock- 
yards. It is pointed out that 
with low freight rates on pack- 
ing house products, and ample 
water, fuel and labor supply at 
hand, Montgomery offers many 
advantages for such a plant as 
is proposed. It is believed the 
project will be carried out, and 
soon, 


ARKANSAS: Two important 
decisions were recently ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas concerning the state 
common school fund, which 
amounts to $1,250,000 a year 
and is raised by a special tax. 
In one of the cases it was con- 
tended that, since the last Leg- 
islature made no appropriation 
from this fund, the State Audi- 
tor could not lawfully issue 
warrants against it. The court 
held that the distribution of 
this fund is provided for by the 
constitution, and that legisla- 
tive appropriation is not neces- 
sary. The other case was to 
prevent the distribution of 
$50,000 from this fund among 
certain high and normal schools 
named by the State Aid High 
School Board. The court held 
that every high school is a 
common school and entitled to 
a share of the fund, and that 
it is unlawful for the board to 
discriminate in favor of certain 
schools, 


FLORIDA: Two important im- 
provements under way in this 
state are the drainage canals in 
the Peace Creek and the Elkton 
districts, contracts for which 
have been recently awarded. 
The Peace Creek canal proper 
is to be twenty-two miles long, 
with a bottom width of eight 
feet at the upper end and fifty 
feet at the other. The fall will 
be about twenty-seven feet for 
the entire distance, and there 
will be branch canals and lat- 
eral ditches bringing the aggre- 
gate length up to 142 miles. It 
is estimated this will reclaim 
and perfectly drain nearly 50,- 
000 acres. The Elkton canal 
will be nearly five miles long, 
with a bottom width of from 
twelve to twenty-four feet and 
a depth of from three to five 
feet. It will drain many thou- 
sand valuable acres near St. Au- 
gustine. 


GEORGIA: The Savannah 
Automobile Club has started a 
movement for a paved boulevard 
from Savannah to Jacksonville, 
Florida. As a first step the 
commissioners of all the coun- 
ties between Savannah and 
Brunswick have been called to- 
gether, and it is likely that they 
will coéperate in the work. The 
fact that the Georgia commis- 
sioners of the Dixie Highway 
must select the eastern route 
thru the state not later than 
August 31 is stirring the sev- 
eral counties to special efforts 
at this time. 
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IDAHO: Last season’s forest 
fires in this state left an enor- 
mous quantity of dead timber 
which must be cut soon to pre- 
vent its utter loss by decay. 
The leading three companies of 
the Clearwater country have 
already cut so much that it is 
estimated they will have 150,- 
000,000 feet ready for shipment 
by fall. But then they will face 
the difficulty of getting this 
timber out, since it will be nec- 
essary to build twenty-two 
miles of railroad in order to 
reach Elk River. It is hoped 
that the promise of large ship- 
ments will tempt the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Com- 
pany to extend its St. Maries- 
Elk River line to the Clear- 
water country in time to save 
this timber. 


ILLINOIS: The Dixie High- 
way from the southeastern 
states to Chicago having been 
laid out in Illinois from Dan- 
ville north, it is now proposed 
to build a great highway from 
the southwestern states. In Ili- 
nois the route, as planned, will 
parallel the Wabash Railroad 
for 320 miles, from St. Louis 
to Danville, there connecting 
with the Dixie Highway. It has 
been ascertained by surveys and 
investigation that this route 
will give a better roadway at 
smaller cost, and be only twenty 
miles longer than the present 
direct @oute from St. Louis to 
Chicago. 


IOWA: [Estimates made by 
Census Director Swan from the 
figures of this year’s state cen- 
sus indicate that the population 
of Iowa is only about five per 
cent greater than was shown by 
the United States census of 
1910. In the last five years the 
rural districts have practically 
stood still, most of the increase 
having been made in the larger 
cities, including Des Moines, 
Sioux City. Davenport, Water- 
loo, Cedar Rapids, Dubuque and 
Mason City. The last named city 
led in growth with a fifty-three 
per cent increase. Director 
Swan is making a card index 
for every county in the state. 
It will contain the name of every 
citizen of the county, alphabet- 
ically placed, together with the 
information included in the cen- 
sus report. 


MAINE: The construction 
work of the new granite, steel 
and concrete viaduct and bridge 
to connect Portland and South 
Portland is already so far ad- 
vanced that it is safe to say the 
structure, when completed, will 
be one of the most strikingly 
beautiful municipal improve- 
ments in New England. The 


, State street viaduct, a consid- 


erable portion of which is prac- 
tically completed, runs upon a 
series of graceful arches in a 
long, sweeping curve suggestive 
of a giant stadium, and gives 
to the poor old Clark street via- 
duct, which it will soon super- 
sede as a highway, an appear- 
ance of almost pathetic ugli- 
ness. 


MARYLAND: Baltimore mu- 
sic lovers have begun a series 
of community concerts which 
they hope are but a beginning 
of a general movement for folk 
singing thruout the country. 


They assert that there is no 
such thing as American music 
because the nation has not 
found its voice; that a few 
sophisticated persons are famil- 
iar with complex forms of com- 
position, largely imported and 
generally appealing to the in- 
tellect, but that we have no 
music in which the great 
body of Americans take inter- 
est. They maintain that we, as 
a nation, have taken up oper- 
atic, orchestral and chamber 
music without going thru the 
preparatory stage of folksong, 
as the leading musical nations 
have done. Hence these con- 
certs, where the words of good 
songs are thrown upon a screen 
and everybody sings. 


MICHIGAN: It is_ probable 
that the people of Detroit will 
soon own the street railway 
system of that city. Three 
weeks ago the officers and direc- 
tors of the Detroit United Rail- 
ways offered to sell its lines to 
the city. The Street Railway 
Commission, to whom the offer 
was officially made, gave the 
company until August 2 to se- 
cure the _ ratification of its 
stockholders and _ bondholders. 
The assent of both these bodies 
is said to be assured. The terms 
of sale provide for a vote of the 
people on the question, and 
that being favorable to the pur- 
chase (as it is said it is sure 
to be), the price to be paid by 
the city is to be fixed by the 
Circuit Court, sitting in chan- 
cery. 


NEW YORK: Having failed, 
after a campaign lasting three 
years, to force some of the 
property owners along. the 
shores of Jamaica Bay, in 
Queens Borough, to drain their 
land of stagnant water and thus 
destroy the breeding places of 
mosquitoes, the Health Depart- 
ment has issued an order to 
Borough President Connelly of 
Queens to have the work done. 
The order calls for the drain- 
age of 3500 acres of salt marsh 
land by the construction of open 
ditches from ten inches wide 
and twenty-four inches deep to 
main channels thirty-six inches 
wide and thirty-six inches deep, 
as well as culverts twenty-four 
inches square. 


NORTH DAKOTA: The 
farmers of this state have 
ceased to look with suspicion on 
the agricultural experts sent 
out by the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company and the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company to 
lecture upon and to give dem- 
onstrations of improved meth- 
ods of farming. The old “criti- 
cism that these companies were 
working merely for their own 
interests is now supplemented 
by appreciation of the fact 
that those interests are best 
served when the farmer is made 
more prosperous. The result is 
that these experts, working to- 
gether, are greeted by practic- 
ally the entire farming popula- 
tion as benefactors. For weeks 
now the experts have been trav- 
eling about the state in automo- 
biles, giving lectures at com- 
munity centers, visiting indi- 
vidual farms and helping to 
solve the problems of easier 
production and more profitable 
marketing. 


OHIO: The Greater Dayton 
Association, familiarly known 
thruout the state as the G, 
D. A., is one of the most eff- 
cient citizen organizations in 
the United States. It has more 
than 7000 members, including 
mechanics, clerks and laborers 
as well as business and profes- 
sional men. Any reputable citi. 
zen of Dayton who will pay $5 
a year dues and leave his poli- 
tics outside is eligible. It has 


“absorbed practically all the old 


civic bodies, such as the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, charitable in- 
stitutions and city improvement 
organizations. It pays its secre- 
tary $10,000 a year and main- 
tains a large force of clerks. It 
has thirty-six big committees 
working on a program ‘laid out 
for the next three years, a part 
of which is to push to comple- 
tion a __ flood-protection plan 
which will cost Dayton and its 
immediate vicinity from $17,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000. 


OREGON: Portland is at last 
to have its long-expected $600,- 
000 public auditorium. The 
plans have been prepared and 
the work of construction is soon 
to begin. The plans indicate a 
very beautiful exterior, with 
flexible interior arrangement 
designed to fit the needs of 
large and small conventions, ex- 
positions, social functions, the- 
atrical productions and the ex- 
hibits of the City Museum and 
the Oregon Historical Society. 
The large hall will have a seat- 
ing capacity of 3600 for theat- 
rical performances, ete., while 
for convention purposes it can 
be made to seat 5500 or more. 
Other rooms for smaller gather- 
ings are on a level with the 
theater stage, and by means of 
removable partitions and floor- 
ing all may be thrown to- 
gether into an enormous flat- 
floor hall. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: A large 
number of tracts of Indian in- 
heritance lands are to be sold 
on the Cheyenne River Reserva- 
tion August 14, when bids will 
be opened. The lands are in 
tracts of from thirty to 480 
acres, and are appraised for sale 
at from $3 to $20 an acre. The 
sale of these lands is intended 
to scatter white farmers over 
the reservation in order that 
their examples of thrift may be 
instructive to the Indians. 


UTAH: What is known as the 
Devil's Gate irrigation proiect, 
in the northern part of Utah, 
has reached a point where ac 
tual work is to begin at once 
if land owners in sufficient num- 
bers contract to take the water 
when it is provided for them; 
and it is believed they will. The 
plans provide for stone dams 
140 feet thick, faced on the up- 
stream side by 150 feet of earth, 
and canals of reinforced con- 
crete. The spillway has been de 
signed so that 1000 second-feet 
of water can be passed thru 
without a rise in the reservoir 
of more than one and one-ha 
feet. For every acre-foot of wa 
ter contracted for two acre-feet 
are to be impounded, s0 that 
the supply shall always be am 
ple. The construction is to 
under the supervision of the 
State Engineer. 




















THE BIG JOB 


Another Talk to Forward Looking Men 


Do you realize what a demand there is at this moment for Trained Men? 
Do you realize how far short the supply falls of meeting that demand? 


The scarcity of properly trained men, of experts, is a serious problem in 
nearly every branch of industry. It is holding down production, it stands as a 
barrier to the fullest efficiency. As a consequence the manufacturer is ready 
to pay almost any amount within reason, if he can find the right man. 


Now here is where the problem fits your case—that of the young man who 
has reached the point of choosing the right career, or the man who realizes 


that he is in the wrong niche, or the man who realizes that he is not getting 
ahead as he should. 


To “begin at the bottom” means losing valuable years in drudgery—years 
in which you see the other fellows stepping in above you and occupying the 
big positions simply because they are better trained than you are. 


If you want to be the one to get the Big Job, there are two things you must 
do at once. 


First, select the right vocation; Second, train yourself to know some branch 
of some useful business thoroughly. 


The first is no light task. You need counsel. And that brings us to the 
main reason for this talk in The Independent. 


We invite you to participate in the advantages provided by the Vocational 
Service of the International Correspondence Schools here at Scranton, Pa. 


Let us make a thorough analysis of your business problem. It will cost you 


not a cent to get the benefit of our long experience in fitting the right job to the 
right man. 


We are amply repaid for our services in this department by the relations 
established with men some of whom ultimately find that they can profit by 
taking one or more of the I. C. S. courses. 


This brings us to point number two. But only a word on that subject here. 
The International Correspondence Schools is the largest institution in this coun- 
try for the technical and industrial training of men by mail in their own homes. 


We hope to have the opportunity of describing to you this wonderful 
system. But first consult our Vocational Service. Send for particulars without 
placing yourself under any obligation whatever. 


State your problem fully and see if our Vocational Service does not help 
to solve the greatest single problem any man has to face in all his career. 


Write today and you will hear from us—straight. 


Mention The Independent and address I. C. S. Vocational Bureau, Scran- 
ton, Pa. P.O. B. 1024. 


THOMAS J. FOSTER, President. 
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The Typewriter 
as an Aid in 
Teaching 


In the typewriter we undoubtedly have the 
greatest single educative factor at our command 
to-day. Every parent and teacher should be keenly 
interested in its possibilities as an aid in teaching 
spelling, punctuation, reading and good English. 


Educators know the value of directing the child's 
A child will 
play with a typewriter when a book would have no 


play instinct into profitable channels. 


interest whatever. 


The child quickly sees the similarity of the keys 
to the letters in printed words. He begins copy- 
ing, and each word written makes a word picture on 
his mind. Thus he unconsciously learns construc- 
tion and punctuation. 


There should be a Corona Typewriter in your 
home. If there are children, the littlest member of 
the family can be taught spelling much more easily 


with the typewriter than the alphabet-card. 


For the young children going to school the Corona 
changes study from an irksome task into play. It 
gives them a new interest in their school work. It 
will make their advancement more rapid. It teaches 


neatness and precision. 


The Corona enables the older children—the 
high school and college students—to write their 
theses, notes, exerciss, neatly and quickly, affording 
more time for recreation. It teaches the use of a 
standard typewriter—practical knowledge which 


may be turned to account in later business life. 
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Above—The Corona, 
avriting, two color ribbon, standard key- 


showing visible 


board, and other standard features. 


Below—The Corona, in small 


folded, 
carrying case, showing us remarkable 


compactness. 














Typewriter for the Whole Family 


The Corona is peculiarly THE typewriter for home use. For, 
while it does the same high quality work as any standard machine, and 
has the same modern improvements, it combines these features with extreme 
lightness, compactness, durability and moderate cost ($50). The 


CORONA 


Folding Typewriter 
**The Machine for Personal Use’’ 


weighs only 6 lbs., and occupies so little space, when folded, that it can 
readily be placed in a chiffonier drawer. A child can carry it as easily 
as a book. It takes but a corner in a grip or suitcase, or can be handily 
carried in the carrying case furnished with the Corona without extra charge. 


The Corona is just the machine for your personal use,—for corte- 
spondence or extra work at home—for reports and school work —for use 
when travelling—for personal use at the office, etc. Thousands of men 
and women in every walk of life find the Corona invaluable. You will, 
once you know it. 


See the Corona 


Call on the nearest Corona dealer and let him give you 4 
demonstration of this unique machine. Your name and address 
in the margin will bring his location, together with our interesting 
Booklet No. 23. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 
New York: 141 W. 42nd St. Chicago: 12 S. La Salle St 
Agencies throughout the world 
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